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Sea NE of the remarkable features in the present 

yi world crisis is the sudden discovery of new 

meanings for well-known facts and tendencies. 

There is. already a mass of literature dealing 

with the issues of the War. Competent writers 

are showing us the background of the War, the antecedents 

of the great conflict, its causes, origins and warnings. Things 

long familiar are now seen as portents, and theories that 

seemed harmless are openly charged with criminal intent. 

Hence the need of appreciations and interpretations quite dif- 
ferent from those that gained acceptance prior to 1914. 

In retrospective study, emphasis is laid upon the political 
and economic conditions which brought about war. Diplo- 
macy also comes in for its due share of attention. The course 
of events is traced by some authors from 1870, by others from 
1815 and by others still from the break-up of the Roman Em- 
pire. There is plainly a desire to make the historical survey 
as thorough and complete as the available sources of infor- 
mation will permit. It may, therefore, be expected that those 
who accept and ponder the lessons of history. will get at least 
a fair understanding of the War. They will recognize its im- 
mediate causes, and back of these they will discern remoter 
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influences whose real significance has hitherto been 
obscured. 

But this is not the whole explanation. It is generally felt 
that account must be taken of something besides the demands 
of commerce or the need of colonial expansion. These, indeed, 
have become more urgent in modern times, but they are not 
new. They are n- whit more wonderful than the ambitions 
and intrigues which in the past, as in the present, have planned 
and carried on conquest. Even those characteristics which mark 
out this War as the greatest of calamities—thé unparalleled 
slaughter and wastage—are intelligible in view of the progress 
that science has made and its control of physical forces. Nor, 
finally, is there anything mysterious in the endeavor of each 
people to maintain its own form of government, its institutions 
and its power. That simply expresses the nation’s instinct of 
self-preservation. 

The most significant thing about this War is its philosophi- 
cal background. No conflict of the kind ever acted out so 
directly and explicitly a system of ideas and principles such 
as those that have been flung into the face of mankind during 
the last four years. There have been violations of right be- 
fore now; other wars have been marked by atrocity and 
rapine. Yet some pretext was usually put forward or some 
excuse was offered to conceal the real motive. There were 
limits which civilized nations felt bound to observe, however 
fierce or desperate the struggle. The mere fact that they were 
able to crush and seize was not alleged as a sole and sufficient 
justification for so doing. They would not have boasted of 
injustice, any more than they would have made treason the 
soldier’s ideal or cowardice a claim to distinction. 

The theory that might makes right is startling enough 
when it is put into practice. Then it arouses indignant protest. 
Philosophers no less than ordinary people are instantly up 
in arms—Crusaders in courage and aim. Yet this theory was 
advanced before there was any suspicion of war. It was 
published as broadly as any other product of philosophic 
speculation. The books that contained it were calmly re- 
viewed; they gave occasion for “interesting” discussions. 
That they would stir up any more violent strife was not fore- 
seen—probably because of their very boldness. The common 
sense of humanity, it was thought, would recoil from such 
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extremes. With the broadmindedness of our age, the diffusion 
of knowledge and the progress of education, the people might 
be trusted to prevent ideas of that kind from getting either 
test or application. And yet they got both. 

The natural inference is that the philosophers who con- 
fided thus far in the power of common sense, must have over- 
looked something. They must have forgotten what they, more 
than any one else, should have clearly understood and remem- 
bered from the history of their own science. For the develop- 
ment of philosophy in the modern period has carried the 
minds of men steadily on toward acquiescence in the very 
principles which now cause amazement. A long preparation 
had removed one after another the only convictions that could 
harmonize human relations. It had done away with the no- 
tion of divine law and its sanctions, with the spiritual nature 
of man and his dignity, with ‘the moral order as including in- 
ner freedom. In place of these it had set up the concept of a 
physical world in which every “event is rigidly determined, 
and had chained man himself within the same inevitable 
sequence. With force as the one all-pervading reality, it was 
superfluous to declare that might makes right. There is no 
right either made or in the making. Might simply makes other 
kinds of might, just as force is transformed into force. 

For minds warped by this sort of philosophy, the fate of 
older ideals could not have possessed much interest. It mat- 
tered little that religion was left without a basis and that 
Christianity in particular was shown to be impossible. But 
this apathy did not satisfy the leaders-of thought. They could 
not afford to miss the opportunity of giving a final stroke to 
forgotten beliefs. Christianity, they asserted, has failed be- 
cause it did not prevent the War. The burden of blame was 
thus adroitly shifted, and the philosophy which was really re- 
sponsible came forward to teach the world a new way of 
salvation. . 

It is not necessary to anticipate the outcome of any par- 
ticular scheme of reform; but judging by facts and experience, 
we may say at once that no theory of life will avail as the 
basis of peace unless it accept the central truth of Christianity 
and reject the errors by which that truth has been hidden 
from the eyes of mankind. Each of those errors has been 
tried by criticism and, theoretically, each has been found want- 
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ing. Now, however, they have been tried by the test of their 
own devising, by the merciless searching of war; and the 
world today faces the alternative—either abandon what is 
false, or abandon the hope of peace. 

The fact that many persons have adopted a wrong philoso- 
phy and still have retained the spirit of service and love, does 
not acquit them of error; it simply proves that they did not 
carry their theories to logical effect. On the other hand, when 
the teachings of Christianity are proposed as the means of 
healing mankind, what is meant is not a mere fragment or a 
thinned out remnant of the Christian faith. Too often a par- 
ticular phase in the personality of Christ or a single line of 
His teaching is held up for imitation, while the fundamental 
truth whence all the rest proceeds is neglected or denied. Such 
eclecticism not only divides Christ but it also robs of vitality 
the members that are so dissevered. For this reason, the be- 
lief that acknowledges the loving-kindness of Jesus yet for- 
gets how stern He could be when occasion required, is defec- 
tive in itself and is powerless to deal with evils that call for 
sharp rebuke. And even more futile is the attempt to build up 
a vigorous Christianity upon the idea that Christ is merely the 
perfect man; this is equivalent to saying that His was a beau- 
tiful character woven round a core of illusion; and such 
characters are neither guides nor ideals. 

Christ is the Incarnate God; that is the vital truth with- 
out which there can be no such thing as the Christian religion. 
Once that is discarded, we may have eloquent pleas for 
humanity and earnest strivings after fellowship and endless 
schemes for service; we may have enthusiasm and vision; but 
we will not have Christianity. And whatever else we may have 
will not secure the peace of the world, because man will still 
be the maker of his own standards and the arbiter of his own 
destiny. Of God’s design no thought will be taken. 

Through the Incarnation, God revealed Himself to man. 
He did not endow finite minds with power to grasp the Infinite 
nor give to reason, as such, an insight into His essential being. 
But what man needed to know, and more than the deepest of 
thinking would have discovered, was made known through 
Christ. In Him, His teaching and His works, were visible the 
attributes of deity. In that Person men saw, as fully as mortal 
eye could see, the divine Being. Omnipotence and wisdom, 
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justice and mercy and love, surpassing what man had con- 
ceived, were manifest in Him. “ ‘Lord, show us the Father, and 
it sufficeth us.’ . . . ‘He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.’ ” 
This is the essential meaning of the Incarnation. 

Compare with it this statement of a modern thinker: “It 
is alike our highest wisdom and our highest duty to regard 
that through which all things exist as The Unknowable.” This, 
according to Spencer, is the fundamental truth in religion and 
the basis on which alone religion and science can be recon- 
ciled. The consequences are easily drawn. God cannot be 
known by any sort of revelation; His attributes, so-called, are 
fashioned by our thinking; His will is inscrutable; His law, 
if such there be, no man can ascertain. Has He any concern 
for human affairs? Does He hold any standard of right and 
wrong? Will He, now or ina day to come, mete out reward 
and punishment? These questions, in the agnostic view, are 
not only hard to answer; they are absurd. And no less vain are 
hope and prayer and worship. 

Which of these antithetic doctrines finds its logical out- 
come in the philosophy back of this War? Which of them is 
more likely to establish justice and peace? 

It is at once plain that if God is unknowable, appeal to 
Him for the justice of a nation’s cause is a cry in the void. 
Likewise, if nothing can be known of His rule or providence 
or sanctions, the State must be supreme and its supremacy 
absolute. Since it is accountable to no higher power, it alone 
must judge of the means whereby it shall maintain its place 
in thesun. And since it holds at its disposal the things that make 
life worth living, there is no reason why it should not take the 
place of the Unknowable as the object of cult and devotion. 

Though obvious, these conclusions are not citations of fact 
in answer to the question of fact: which doctrine, the Chris- 
tian or the agnostic, is responsible for present conditions? But 
they are, none the less, borne out by the witness of history. 
They are verified by the record of the century and a half dur- 
ing which our own national life has developed. 

* We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.” The founders of the Republic 
were not agnostics. They knew of a Supreme Being as the 
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Creator of mankind. To His creative action they ascribed the 
rights for which they were about to struggle; and these rights, 
because of the Creator’s endowment, no power could alienate. 
They declared the colonies independent, “appealing to the 
Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of their inten- 
tions;” and they pledged themselves to support their Declara- 
tion “ with a firm reliance on the protection of Divine Provi- 
dence.” 

While this document was being signed at Philadelphia, the 
philosopher of Kénigsberg was elaborating his Critique of Pure 
Reason. The year that saw the end of the War of Independ- 
ence saw also the first edition of Kant’s revolutionary work. 
Theoretical reason, he asserts, can neither prove nor disprove 
the existence of God. “From the same ground on which, in 
the thesis, the existence of an original Being was proved, its 
non-existence is proved in the antithesis with equal stringency.” 
As regards the question whether there exists a Supreme Cause 
of the world, “ reason, in the very midst of her highest expec- 
tations, finds herself so hemmed in by a press of reasons and 
counter reasons, that, as neither her honor nor her safety ad- 
mit of her retreating and becoming an indifferent spectator of 
what might be called a mere passage of arms, still less of her 
commanding peace in a strife in which she is herself deeply in- 
terested, nothing remains to her but to reflect on the origin of 
this conflict, in order to find out whether it may not have arisen 
from a mere misunderstanding. 

Between this philosophy and that which is expressed in 
the Declaration of Independence there is more misunder- 
standing: the opposition is wider and deeper than the sea. 
The “truths” which form the basis of American freedom 
are not, according to Kant, self-evident; they cannot even be 
demonstrated by any effort of speculative reason. If the 
existence of God be an insoluble problem, it is useless to speak 
of the Creator’s endowment, more useless still to battle for 
rights and liberties which are supposed to have come from 
God. 

Kant, it is true, endeavored to restore through the prac- 
tical reason what his former Critique had destroyed. The 
moral order, he contended, obliges us to believe that God ex- 
ists. Our human interests, our sense of duty, the requirements 
of life, postulate the existence of an original Being “ whence 
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everything receives both unity and purposeful connection.” In 
other words, we need God, therefore we must believe that He 
exists. 

Such a corrective may have satisfied Kant, but it did not 
convince all his followers. It failed to recall them from the 
darkness into which Pure Reason had plunged them. Many, 
indeed, rejoiced in that very darkness as the most luminous 
light ever kindled by the genius of man. If they felt at all the 
moral needs which Kant found in himself, they could easily 
take refuge in the verdict of theoretical reason; they could 
appeal from Kant to Kant. That this was quite generally done 
is evident from the progress of thought during the century that 
followed. Kant himself would have found it more and more 
difficult, as time went on, to maintain the positions of his Prac- 
tical Reason. Of the two things that filled him with admira- 
tion, the starry firmament is still visible; the moral order is 
clouded with the exhalations of his speculative thinking. 

Kant has been criticized for staking so much on the dis- 
tinction between Reason Pure and Reason Practical. Never- 
theless, this represents, in germ at least, the broader division 
that was opened between the trend of philosophy and the 
world’s aspirations. On one side, speculation drifted farther 
and farther from the recognition of God, stopping in succes- 
sion at the Absolute, at Matter, at the All-Being, at the Power 
behind phenomena, and finally at the Unknowable. On the 
other, the peoples struggled on to the attainment of their God- 
given rights. Without much concern for the findings of Pure 
Reason, often with less regard for the moral order in the Kan- 
tian sense, they fought towards freedom. With their eyes fixed 
on that goal they saw, for the most part, only the outer shape 
of the obstacles which they had to overcome. They scarcely 
realized that the power which opposed them had its source in 
philosophy; and still less did they suspect that the same philos- 
ophy was the cause of their undoing. Nothing makes tyranny 
bolder than the exclusion of God from its reckoning and noth- 
ing so quickly exhausts, in those that are oppressed, the power 
of effectual resistance. The struggle then narrows down to 
the question whether the brain of the few or the brawn of the 
many shall conquer. In either case, agnosticism is sure of its: 
triumph. 

The victory is more easily won when disregard of the 
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Supreme Being is coupled with a low estimate of the fellow- 
man. Such phrases as “ the sacredness of life” and “ inalien- 
able right” are then emptied of their meaning. Fear and in- 
terest may hold in check the impulse to kill or defraud; but 
where those deterrents are lacking, the fact that a man, just 
for the sake of humanity, has a claim to respect, will not count 
for much. In war, especially, cruelty will become a virtue, 
compassion a symptom of weakness. 

No one is surprised at the treatment which the savage gives 
his enemies: it is rather what we should expect of him, seeing 
that he is so far below our standards cf intelligence and prog- 
ress. But what does perplex us is the savagery of civilized 
peoples. Has culture no power to stay the animal instincts? 
Has education no function but to sharpen the tooth and the 
claw? These questions are common enough at present and 
they are by no means easy to answer. If the schools had been 
completely under Christian influence, the problem would have 
been solved—by the same logic that holds Curistianity respon- 
sible for the outbreak of war. As it is, however, there are not 
many well-informed people who regard education as a failure. 

The Christian idea of man’s dignity is derived from the 
truth that a divine Person assumed our nature, thereby giving 
it an excellence far surpassing any that humanity of itself 
could attain. God Himself could not by the richest endow- 
ment confer on a creature so great an honor. But having once 
bestowed it, He has taught us through Christ the true value of 
human life. The Incarnation not only reveals God to man; 
it reveals man to himself, showing him that his real worth is 
beyond anything that he could conceive. 

From this exalted dignity man has been brought down <a 
various theories and systems. Materialism has taught him that 
his soul is only a fiction; evolutionism reminds him that he is 
descended from the brute; and other philosophies insist that 
his value is found not in his individual life but in his absorp- 
tion by the State. By different paths these theories lead to the 
same conclusion: the whole meaning of human existence is 
confined to earth from which man comes and to which he 
returns. 

As long as such ideas remain in the sphere of speculation 
they are not apt to cause bloodshed. Philosophers as a rule 
prefer to stay at home and let their theories in some diluted 
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form be tried out by the multitude. But when, as in the present 
instance, application follows theory with vigor and consist- 
ency, the result astounds the calmest mind. Although 
psychology has told us much of the motor processes which 
thought involves, of suggestion and of the instinctive tenden- 
cies that stir the crowd to action, the significance of these 
facts does not seem to be fully appreciated. Tell the people, 
in the name of science, that they differ from the lower animals 
only in degree, drive home this notion by emphasis and re- 
iteration, develop a plan of education that takes the child back 
to the supposedly primitive state of his half-human ancestors 
—and what will be the natural result? The sense of human 
dignity will be diminished, and the claims of man’s higher 
faculties to dominate his conduct will be questioned or re- 
jected. Reason and will, in consequence, expend their 
activity in serving the lower tendencies. They relax the 
inhibitions that otherwise would hold in check the prompt- 
ings of passion and impulse, and at length they make the 
natural the norm of action without discriminating between 
that which is worthy of man and that which means 
degradation. 

In the lower orders of life, the instinct of self-preservation 
is not restrained by altruistic feelings. Regard for the wants 
of his fellows is no part of the animal’s consciousness. Hence, 
where needs and interests clash, there is but one mode of set- 
tlement: the stronger must prevail. Human life also has its 
rivalries, and it often involves a struggle for existence. The 
question then arises: shall competition among men! be tem- 
pered by motives and considerations superior to the demands 
of instinct, or shall the law which governs the animal world 
be extended to human relations? 

The latter alternative, as recent happenings show, has not 
only been tacitly admitted; it has been openly advocated and 
carried into practice. This is the principle underlying the 
assertion that the stronger nation must fulfill its high destiny 
by destroying the weaker. And once this becomes fixed in 
the national mind, it is easy to understand the spirit with which 
war is' conducted. No means however drastic; no excess or 
wantonness or treachery can be condemned so’ long as it helps 
to conquer. 

In this case, survival implies two very different things. 
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The first is that the victorious nation has prover itself greater 
in man-power, in resources or in military science, or in all 
these together. The second is that it has used its power with- 
out scruple or mercy; it survives because, in the struggle, it 
divests itself of its humane character and conjoins the intelli- 
gence of man with the ferocity of the brute. Any doubt as to 
the meaning of fitness is dispelled by the logic of facts. 

Writing of Darwinism, Wallace argued, as against the 
theory of Natural Selection, that it does not account for the 
origin of moral perceptions, since any animal in which these 
first arose even in elementary form, would have found itself 
at a serious disadvantage and would have perished in the 
struggle. The argument of course assumed that justice and 
sympathy were characteristic of man, and Wallace, though he 
denied their origin by evolution out of animal feeling, would 
probably have agreed that they become more pronounced as 
the human race advances. If evolution proceeds from the 
lower level to the higher, we should expect that these human 
qualities would become more firmly established as the index 
of fitness. But the philosophy which led to this War has set 
up other standards; a nation qualifies for survival by ridding 
its soul of the slightest inclination towards mercy, or chivalry 
or regard for its own solemn pledges. It would seem, then, 
that evolution is reversing its direction, and turning back to 
the earlier condition. The finer human traits are mere in- 
cidents in the process; they must eventually disappear, and 
their passing will be no loss but rather a gain to the nation 
that shall have reached the highest point of its evolution. 

Whether believers in evolution or not, a goodly number of 
persons will shrink from such a conclusion. From more than 
one people an energetic protest has gone out against the doings 
by which the philosophy in question gets concrete expression. 
In the ordinary human view, those denunciations are whole- 
some signs. They encourage the hope that having learned by 
experience the ultimate meaning of certain philosophical ideas, 
the world will cast them aside, and for its guidance adopt 
others that are more in accord with the dignity and true prog- 
ress of mankind. At any rate, it should now be clear that we 
cannot reasonably teach men that in their essential nature 
they are brutes, and then expect them to behave as something 
better. 
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The situation, in brief, is this: we are not willing to accept 
as our measure of worth the mere fact of survival. On the 
other hand; we do not now foresee the day when men shall be 
so perfect in righteousness and intelligence that conflict will 
never arise. Can anything be done to prevent a repetition 
of. what is now taking place? Can we lay hold upon this 
course of human évents and make it move upward instead of 
downward? Many persons believe that we can, and they are 
showing their faith by their works. But can they or any other 
human agency interfere with the process of the world and its 
laws? If they call for reforms and appeal to the nobler ele- 
ments in man, they evidently suppose that men are free to turn 
from evil to good, that the will can hold back against pressure 
from the past and go in the way of its own choosing. But what 
if the supposition be false? 

A widely-accepted theory maintains that each action of 
man is as fully determined as the events of the physical order 
and that freedom of the will is a myth. The same inevit- 
able causality that rules the material world is supreme in our 
thoughts and volitions. We deliberate and decide, make up 
our minds and change them, rejoice in our deeds or regret 
them—thinking all the while that we are acting freely. We 
think so because we know little of the real causes that operate 
within us, and less of their antecedents. With fuller knowl- 
edge of our past, the illusion of freedom would disappear. 

The determinist is quite capable of asserting his liberty 
and of fighting in its defence, If reminded of his philosophy, 
he would say that he is fighting to be free from outward re- 
straint; but if true to his theory, he should have to add that 
his will is not free to choose between fighting and staying at 
home. Consistency again would require him to admit that 
the will of his enemy is subject to the same law, and that, 
strictly speaking, neither of them is entitled to praise or to 
blame. The valor of the one and the atrocity of the other 
are equally devoid of goodness and badness. 

People in general are not familiar with the subtleties of the 
problem of freedom, but its practical bearing is open to all. 
If a man could not help doing what he did, he evidently is not 
responsible; and if human conduct in general is bound to be 
just what it is, no moral quality can be ascribed to it any more 
than is ascribed to the movements of a machine. Not only 
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the sense of freedom but the sense also of duty, of honor, of 
obligation is an illusion. I may keep my promise or break it: 
which I shall actually do is determined by forces beyond my 
control. And the same is true, on a larger scale, of the agree- 
ments that are “binding” on nations. 

How far Determinism has entered into modern thought 
may be seen most plainly in the moral sciences. A system of 
ethics which refuses to take freedom as its basis, cannot con- 
sistently prescribe what men ought to do; it can only describe 
what they actually do. It analyzes motives and explains why 
men behave thus and so under given conditions. It searches 
out the origin of the ideas of right and wrong and shows how 
these have developed. But it does not venture to say: this 
action is right and that action is wrong. It is a positive, not 
a normative, science. 

As the attitude and method of ethics become generally 
known, the impression is spread that scientific thought has 
done away with the older distinctions and standards. And 
since these have not been replaced by any definite precepts, 
it would seem that either the ethical problem is insoluble or 
that no such problem exists. The moral sense is gradually 
dulled. Success becomes the single criterion of values. 

Suppose this philosophy and its practical consequences 
were generally established: what would be the result for the 
world’s political freedom? Apparently, a great advantage: 
each individual, emancipated from childish notions of moral- 
ity, would follow his own desires; he would “ realize himself.” 
In reality, however, nothing could be more fatal to freedom. 
There is no genuine liberty without restraint, no preserving of 
equal rights without the limitation of law. The need of obedi- 
ence is not lessened, but rather increased, by the extension of 
right and liberty. Democracy does not mean lawlessness; it 
means that the duty of keeping order is laid, with a heavier 
share of responsibility, upon each citizen. He has to perform 
it, first of all by checking his own selfish tendencies. Instead 
of fighting the law which aims at the common good, he has to 
wrestle with that within him which seeks only private ad- 
vantage. The struggle is shifted from field and forum to the 
inmost precincts of each man’s soul. 

There, th struggle must begin and continue in the convic- 
tion that some things are wrong, not simply unbecoming or 
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foolish or inexpedient, but sinful. They are violations of a 
law which is effective for all men at all times, because it is 
God’s enactment. The practical recognition of this fact is the 
surest safeguard of liberty inasmuch as it makes the observ- 
ance of human laws also an affair of conscience, lifting it above 
the plane of individual preference and policy. 

Christianity has always kept alive this sense of sin, both 
as a ground of humility and as a motive for reparation. It 
could not do otherwise seeing that Christ is the Redeemer, as 
well as the Teacher, of mankind. He became man to atone for 
the sins of men. In its ultimate purpose, the Incarnation, as 
it reveals the dignity of man, reveals also the full significance 
of his disobedience and his utter helplessness, as of himself, to 
satisfy the claims of God’s justice. Deliverance from the bond- 
age of evil required the putting forth of mercy as boundless as 
the omnipotence that created the world. In cause and man- 
ner and effect, the Redemption is the supreme act of liberation. 
It is the divinely given example of the use of power. 

Having restored the world to freedom at so great a cost, 
God, conceivably, might have forced the human will to keep 
His law. He might have fixed upon the soul a uniformity and 
necessitation as unswerving as the sequence of cause and effect 
in the physical order. But this He did not do. There is no 
compulsion in the service which He asks. What man gives 
must be given freely. There are countless invitations and 
helps towards righteous doing provided through the Incarna- 
tion; yet the final choice is left with man. There is no en- 
‘croachment on his liberty. This divine respect for human 
freedom is the highest warrant of our human rights. While 
it does not lessen our obligation, it makes our fulfillment de- 
pend upon a new motive: “If ye love Me, keep My command- 
ments ”—show that you are worthy of freedom. 

In the “new commandment” is revealed the final mean- 
ing of the Incarnation. If God “so loved the world,” He evi- 
dently wills that love shall be the dominant element in human 
life; this is the essence of Christianity. But love is not the re- 
sult of constraint. It cannot be made supreme and universal 
by ballot or legislation. It must be protected against the 
virus of hatred and strengthened by adequate motives. 
Theories and movements that tend to weaken it should be re- 
garded as pests and disposed of accordingly. On the con- 
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trary, whatever fosters it and widens its influence should be 
given the fullest freedom. 

Before accusing Christianity of failing in its specific mis- 
sion, it would be well to ascertain how far the religion of 
Christ has been allowed to direct the thought and action of 
mankind. To oppose and thwart it by every possible means 
and then reproach it for not preventing war, is neither logi- 
cal nor just. Men’s hearts and souls have to be reached 
through external agencies; their efforts for good must be 
organized. But if, as too often has been the case, the whole 
power of the State, either openly or in secret, is employed to 
eradicate Christianity, while free scope is given to anti-Chris- 
tian schemes, it is no marvel that the results are what they are. 
The real wonder is that Christianity, in spite of all it has suf- 
fered, should still be able to accomplish so much in the day 
of the world’s distress. No one surely will claim for agnos- 
ticism or materialism the credit of having lessened the horrors 
of war and prompted the measures of relief that are the re- 
deeming feature of the tragedy. It may be that many who 
have been most active and generous would disclaim any 
religious motive whatever. If so, the only inference is that 
they have been happily out of line with the philosophy which 
this war expresses. Without knowing, perhaps without car- 
ing, they have gone along the way that Christianity kept open. 
In the tumult and the glare they have done what thousands of 
men and women had been doing quietly in times of peace with- 
out a suspicion of being heroes. Of philosophy these people 
probably knew little; they were too busy with the Master’s 
work to give a thought to Pure Reason or Natural Selection or 
the Mechanical Theory of the universe. They were ready to 
adopt the better things that science offered, but they could not 
fold their hands and wait until the ideal condition of social 
reform had been attained. They had an Ideal, and they knew 
how and by Whom it had been realized. 

The War has been a crucial test for all doctrines that 
concern the relations of man with his fellows. It has set the 
fundamental issues, sharp and clear, before the world. We 
now have to choose between certain philosophical principles 
and the teachings of Christianity. The decision should be just 
as plain and comprehensive as the issues, Compromise will 
avail us nothing. We need not expect to enjoy the benefits 
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of the Christian spirit, if we close our eyes to its truth and our 
hearts to its precepts. Shall we teach the people and their 
children that life is but a struggle for existence, and then ex- 
hort them to love one another? Shall we tell them in one 
breath that freedom is an illusion, and in the next that we en- 
tered the War to make the world free? And while they hear 
from the pulpit about the fatherhood of God, shall they learn 
in the school that God is unknowable? These are the ques- 
tions that must be settled, if the peace that we hope for is to 
rest on a safe foundation. 

One lesson at least we may draw even from the aberra- 
tions of philosophy: When we ask why it has set aside so 
much that accords with the demands of our practical reason, 
with the dignity of our human nature and our deepest aspira- 
tions, we are told that philosophy aims at the unification of 
knowledge. Its task is to gather up the fragments of reality 
and set them in one inclusive being, to exhibit all events as 
items of one continuous process. Whatever stands in the way 
of unification must be sacrificed; the “passion for unity” is 
the deciding factor in thought. 

Whether this aim shall ever be realized, is an open ques- 
tion. But what we chiefly need just now is a concert of will 
and purpose. The freedom so dearly purchased must not be- 
come a license for new machinations against the peace of the 
world. A league of nations, an alliance of peoples under the 
banner of justice and freedom—these are obvious necessities. 
What sort and measure of success they are to achieve will de- 
pend, not so much on the letter of international agreement as 
on the spirit in which it is accepted. This is the real bond. 
Shall it be based on material interests or shall it go down into 
the souls of men? 

Christianity has the answer, and Christians at this time 
will do well to ponder its meaning. “That they all may be 
one, as Thou, Father, in Me and I in Thee, that they also 
may be one in Us: that the world may believe that Thou hast 
sent Me.” The opportunity is here, and with it a great re- 
sponsibility. ? 
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THE ROAD TO CHRISTMAS NIGHT. 


BY LUCILLE BORDEN. 
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HY are you crying so bitterly?” 

“I’ve lost my way because the mist lies 
blindingly across the field. The birds no longer 
sing, and the flowers droop witheringly. There 
was a time long ago when the sun’s rays played 

down on the waters and lifted shining paths from them to 
heaven, but even the sun has ceased to shine, and the dull 
waters have no life in them. In the cities, life is a parody, 
one’s heart sickens and would die for the loathsomeness of it 
all. What wonder that I weep!” 

“ Listen! ” 

A sound rose out of the East. If all the concentrated 
beauty of a perfect human voice were gathered in one single 
instrument, that was the music that drifted to us then. 

There were no words distinguishable at first, then as the 
sound drew nearer I heard them, wonderful uplifting words 
that gripped my soul and held it with their ineffable promise. 

Something in my brain thrilled to the truth that this prom- 
ise would bear fruit, and that when it did, tears of sorrow would 
be transformed into tears of joy, the outlook of humanity in 
its entirety would be changed, and to some would be revealed 
a thing unspeakable so far: an intensity of joy in suffering. 
All this somehow the voice brought with it, though I could 
not explain how. 

“What do you hear? You seem to be listening to some- 
thing. Is it the sighing of the wind only?” 

“Make way! Make way! I am the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness, make straight the way of the Lord! ” 

As I repeated these words that came to me, the mists about 
us that had formed a blinding wall rose up higher and higher 
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_ till they lost themselves in the clouds. Hills whose peaks had 


lifted to the heights, sank down in reverence and melted to 
the plain. Where there had been hollows, wild grasses and 
bright flowers had sprung suddenly without my seeing when, 
or how. 
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“Every valley shall be filled, every mountain and hill 
shall be laid low.” 

Then, and only then, I knew it could be none other than 
the herald of the Lord that had been prophesied. 

I thought, naturally, that the herald of a Lord so power- 
ful would come in great state and magnificence, but though 
I strained my eyes to see, I could see nothing at all. The voice 
kept on, and after a while it grew nearer and nearer. 

Then where the flowered field blended to the sky, some- 
thing stood silhouetted against the dawn. 

“What do you see? Your eyes have grown so bright, 
surely you see someone, something?” 

“Only a youth, outlined like a reed on the horizon. He 
is coming towards us.” 

“But who is it? What does he represent?” 

“You will not believe me, but I am certain it is the herald 
of the Lord.” 

“ Alone, and poor?” 

“ Alone, and poor.” 

No pageantry, no great state, nothing at all as I had 
thought it would be; only a youth tanned by the sun, brown 
and lean. 

For staff he carried the slender branch of a tree broken 
as it had grown, with a little transverse piece across the top. 

His hair was long, and his body spare to emaciation was 
covered with a wolf’s skin. There were rude sandals on his 
feet. He looked so young, so pitifully delicate that the thought 
crossed my mind: I was glad his feet were protected from the 
rocks that might lie in his path. He read my thoughts for he 
answered them, though not in words. He gave me to under- 
stand that if he were to tread on iron nails, and if those nails 
would pierce his feet till fountains of blood gushed forth, it 
would be as nothing to suffer for One Who would one day spill 
His blood to bring peace to the world, “ One,” he seemed to 
say, “the latchets of Whose shoes I am not worthy to 
loose.” 

“Does he mean the Lord, the King that. is to be of the 
Jews?” 

“Yes, of the House of David.” 

As he passed on, the herald raised his staff. I followed. 

He led me forward through space, backward through time 
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to the year that he himself was born. It was almost a partak- 
ing of the timelessness, the placelessness of Infinity. 
Because I had been in great trouble, One had sent him to 
me, that through my trouble I might lead others to where His 
comfort eased my pain, so vast is the pitying human heart of 
Christ, the King! 


“You have seen Him. I read it in your face.” 

* Yes.” 

“Was it magnificent, glorious as you expected?” 

“Not as I expected.” 

“You are silent, and disappointed. Is that why you re- 
turned so soon?” 

“T am not disappointed. It is not why I returned. Soon? - 
I have been away two thousand years.” 

“You told me long ago you would like to live for the 
King that would be called Christ, the Lord. Do you still wish 
to live for Him?” 

“I wish to live for Him, die for Him, live again to be for- 
ever with Him.” 

“Why did you leave Him then?” 

“T have not left Him.” 

“But you came back!” 

“To lead you to Him.” 

“Does He know that you exist? If He is God, why should 
He trouble for anyone so insignificant as you or I?” 

“He knows.” 

“ Did He look at you at all?” 

“He sees.” 

“Did He speak to you?” 

“ He speaks.” 

_ “You were going back to the year the herald and He were 
born; how could a Child speak?” 

“God speaks from the ages.” 

“It is a hard saying that the Child, the King, and God are 
One.” 

“Perhaps when I heve told you all that passed you may 
see more clearly, though until the veil falls you will never see, 
quite.” 

“ Speak quickly then, for it is growing dark, and night may 
come before you will have had time to tell me what you can.” 
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“Come, listen. It was on your account that I came back. 
I could not have told you before because of the noise and con- 
fusion there has been in the world, but now that distracting 
things are all shut out with the twilight, we will go into the 
fields again, just you and I. We will turn our faces to the East 
and walk reverently, for last night One was born, so holy that 
all the land is sanctified. 

“Stupidly enough I had looked for glories more than 
golden with the coming of the King, and with this expectation I 
followed the path that leads to Bethlehem all through the day 
I went away from you.” 

“Were you not very tired?” 

“IT sought Him Whom my soul loves. I was not tired. 

“Even after sundown I walked on and on. For long hours 
I saw my way clearly over the hills because the Eastern dark 
is slow to fall. 

“Would you believe me when I tell you that instead of 
darkness coming as it ordinarily would, a great light rose up 
before me? Thinking it might be the glow from thousands of 
torches carried in His honor, I hurried towards it. Up it lifted, 
up and up over the place where Bethlehem should lie. It was 
a luminous body shining out over the whole world, I truly be- 
lieve, that night.” 

“Was it like the sun?” 

“No, nor like the moon. It must have been a star, but 
such a star as one might dream the angels bear, as sanctuary 
lamp before the throne of God.” 

““ Did it glimmer at all?” 

“No. It hung still, almost as if it waited for someone to 
follow. Then it would move upward, onward, and stop again 
to wait. I followed. It led me into the noisy city where the 
crowds were terrifying. I would have been badly frightened 
if I had not felt the protecting influence of my star, and I knew 
no harm could come to me where the King might be. I asked 
one of the guards where He was to be found. 

“* King? What king do you seek?’ he asked insolently 


enough. 
“*He is born tonight, King of the Jews, I answered 


eagerly. 
“ One of the others held a lantern to my face and laughed, 


calling out, ‘Tell her to take her mad questioning to Herod.’ 
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“TI was tempted for an instant to lose confidence, but the 
light of the star fell across my breast and brought back 
courage.” . 

“Tell me about the city.” 

“It was filled with people gathered together to be enrolled. 
Most of them were finely dressed in velvets and cloth of gold 
and silver, with many precious skins of beasts. Even the trap- 
pings of the camels were wonderfully brilliant. The men serv- 
ants who sat on the ground and in the courtyards, gambled and 
mocked and drank and jeered. I felt certain not one of them 
had ever heard of the God-Man Whose star shone still above 
and just beyond the city. 

“The innkeeper where I stopped to ask about the King, 
said I was mistaken, and that had any great Personage been 
coming to Bethlehem, he would have been among the first to 
know about it. I explained about the Babe that was to be born 
there and he laughed in my face. He said that in his inn were 
many descendants of the House of David, who with their ret- 
inues filled every nook and corner. The man’s pockets were 
evidently well filled, and his prospects good because he seemed 
in great good humor, and began to joke and make fun of the 
people who had tried to force their way upon him. 

“* There was one couple, quite common people,’ he told me 
with a laugh, ‘who came a long way. The woman, a mere girl, 
was riding on an ass, and her husband was dusty and grimy, 
and limped along on a staff that curiously enough seemed to 
be entwined with fresh lilies. When I told them there was 
no room, I thought the woman would faint. Instead of abus- 
ing me, the man explained that they had many relatives in the 
city, but as their houses were full there was no room for them. 
Indeed,’ the man laughed maliciously when he added this, 
‘had they been wiser, they would have offered me more money, 
and I could have put them up some way or other, but they did 
not, so I let them go.’” 

“*Did you offer them no wine, or water?’ I asked, 
shocked at his unkindness. 

“He closed the door in my face without another word. 

“My whole soul yearned to the lowly couple who had 
come far and were not made welcome. Looking up to my 
star I saw that it began to move slowly on, so I abandoned my- 
self to its guidance without further question.” 
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“Where did it lead you?” 

“Beyond the gates in the opposite direction from the 
place where I had spoken to the guards. I might have known 
the narrow confines of a narrower city could never be the 
birthplace of a King of kings. 

“On and on we went, His star and I, while all creation, 
hushed mysteriously, waited. Then up from the surrounding 
fields and desert that stretched beyond, rose great moving 
masses of white, and when I came closer I saw that they were 
sheep, led by the shepherds.” 

“ Then?” 

“The higher rose the star, the more slowly it moved for- 
ward. 

“When it had almost stopped, floating shapes seemed to 
emanate from its light, and blending with the ether of the air, 
drifted to earth, as if they too were biding their time.” 

“ Just what were they like?” 

“ Translucent clouds out of a moonlit night, hardly vis- 
ible. When they came closer their whiteness was dazzling and 
I saw them taking actual form, winged creatures, resplendant, 
glorious. One greater than the rest moved apart bearing a 
mighty sword sheathed, and there was one that led the way. 
Not a word was said or sung then, but I knew them.” 

“You knew them?” 

“They were Michael and Raphael, fighter and leader, 
archangels of heaven.” 

“Were they very beautiful? ” 

“Most beautiful. Indeed, He Who was to be born that 
night could be none other than He Who was the Expected of 
the ages, for none other could command the heavenly hosts.” 

“ Then?” 

“ Four of the spirits faced to the four corners of the earth. 
Through silver trumpets they blew a call and the four winds 
answered. 

“Three times they blew, and loudly. Then round about 
on every side rose a mighty sound, and all the air was filled 
with spirits singing with one glorious triumphant voice: 

“*Glory to God in the Highest, and on earth peace to men 
of good will.’ 

“Kneel down with me and listen while I try to tell you 
what followed. 
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“Tt was the revelation of the star.” 
“ Was it still shining after the Child was born?” 

“ Had it only been what it seemed at first to be, it would 
have faded at the coming of the King.” 

“Then it wasn’t—just a star?” 

“If only I can make you see! It was vision of the burning 
fire of love that broke through the boundaries of heaven and 
earth. 

“Through the Holy Spirit, light, through the breast of 
God the Father, love, its gleam pierced a little man-made 
cave to the Sacred Heart of a new-born Babe, incarnate Faith, 
Hope, Charity. 

“ There will always be those who seeing as it were through 
a glass darkly, will never know it as anything but just the 
star of Bethlehem. But to those of us who knelt in the fields 
on the holy night the star’s real significance was made clear.” 

“ And that is?” 

“ The union of Father, Spirit, Son, never separated, always 
One. 

“ Holy, Divine, eternal Godly Sacrifice. For one infinitesi- 
mal space of time, flashed over us the reason for incarnate 
Immolation, sublime Achievement, for Jesus, the Highest One, 
Son of the Most High God.” 

“How did this knowledge come to you?” 

“With the soul’s vision, for .by that time the light was 

too brilliant for unveiled human eyes to face. It was with 
the eyes of the soul I saw what I saw, and I shall never 
forget. 
_ “The beam from the star raised itself up through itself, 
bearing within itself higher and still higher as it left the 
earth the actual tangible acceptance of the sacrifice of the 
Redemption. It lifted itself as the chalice of the Offertory is 
lifted, then was raised through the blue vault and beyond it 
straight to the Father and Spirit. It held the union of the 
divine Trinity intact, not separated from the human heart 
of the Babe of Bethlehem.” 

“Was it borne entirely beyond your sight?” 

“ All that I can tell you is, that from whatever power of 
vision God gave me at the time, it disappeared. When it had 
quite gone, I rose and followed the shepherds who had gone 
ahead to the cave. 
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“The feeling of awe that came over me, there on the 
threshold of life itself was so great that I could not raise my 
head at first. After a while I took courage and looked up. 

“TI saw a manger, and straw. Beside it knelt two in 
adoration. I knew the manger to be the first tabernacle, but 
did not dare turn my eyes to the Treasure that lay within it.” 

“ What was she like, the Mother?” 

“No words could do her justice. She seemed very young, 
only about sixteen. 

“Tf a lily in its first loveliness had blown from the hands 
of its Maker, and taking root in a desert had beautified all that 
bloomed near it,.or that came in contact with it, that was Mary, 
the little Maid, His Mother, most exquisite being God had ever 
fashioned. 

“When I try to tell you of her utter sweetness I am lost 
in contemplation and am dumb. Her dress, soft and white, 
was woven from the wool of lambs, and over it she wore a 
mantle, blue as the sky in May. 

“The night was bitterly cold, even for the two. What 
must it not have been for the Treasure of the manger?” 

“ And the other?” 

“Joseph! If you have ever seen blended in one man’s face 
all that is best, kindest, gentlest, strongest, most understand- — 
ing, purest and most lovable, that was Joseph, into whose keep- 
ing had been given Mary, and the carpenter’s little foster-Son 
Jesus, the King.” 

“It is of the King I am burning to know. Surely you 
looked at Him?” 

“TI found my King a tiny Infant lying on clean straw. He 
was wrapped in the swaddling clothes prepared for Him by 
His little Mother. The love of her pure heart, the adoration 
of her soul, the worship of her entire being were the gold and 
precious things woven into the simple garments that covered 
Him—not quite, for unlike other children of His place and 
day, the arms were free, and when I first saw Him, they were 
reaching out, so that He made a cross. I thought that it looked 
as if He were taking all the world into a divine embrace, and 
I knew He even meant those, back in the city, who had rejected 
Him. O, He was sweet, but there are not words sublime enough 
in any world to half express the sweetness of Him! 

“A chill wind blew through an opening in the roof and 
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the cold swirled all about the entrance. Had it not been for 
the warm breath of the ox and the ass that stood in the shadow 
of the cave close behind the manger, the cold would have been 
unbearable.” : 

“Try to tell me about Him, even if only a very little?” 

“ Can the least of creatures paint a likeness of God? 

“His skin was as white as milk. Pale roses touched His 
cheeks. The ringlets on His head were burnished gold. 

“I knelt far off behind the shepherds. They had the 
greater right to go closer to Him, for they at least had ‘kept 
themselves unspotted from the world.’ 

“Whatever dross had ever entered my soul, nihehecia 
worldliness had touched my heart, whatever sin had ever 
crossed my path, had risen in all hideousness to hold me out 
from the presence of the sinless ones. How I hated that dross 
and that worldliness, that sini} How I would have died a 
thousand deaths to be made white as the lambs that in their 
innocence pressed close about the Child. 

“Then, then He looked at me. 

“He opened His divinely beautiful eyes and looked at 
me. 

“They were like His star, God’s eyes lighting the soul to 
Himself, wide to the heights, open and alive to the bitter, bit- 
ter depths, seeing everything, understanding, pitying, for- 
giving. 

“ At that moment was born to me a love so mighty that I 
would have melted away in His presence had He so willed.” 

“What did He do when He saw all these things of which 
you tell me?” 

“He wept. My little King wept. It was J who filled those 
lovely eyes with bitter tears, I who caused His tender lips to 
quiver with the pain of my ingratitude, I whom He had led 
to the very door of His house. In my despicable weakness I 
had put the weary load of my own wrongdoing on the gentle 
shoulders already weighted with the world’s weight of evil. 

“Let me tell you something horrible; I knew in my soul 
that I had been among those who were to have crucified the 
Babe of Bethlehem.” 

“ Knowing this how could you keep on living? ” 

“Listen. A sheep dog wandered out and lay down close 
beside me. In my misery I wondered how it could, and put 
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my arm about it, and buried my face in its neck, and cried bit- 
terly. I thought my heart would break. 

“Then, a hand was laid gently on my shoulder. Through 
my tears I saw that someone stood beside me. 

“It was the little maid, His Mother. 

“She smiled at me. Though I was among those to crucify 
Him, she knew the Heart of her Son! She smiled. It was as 
if the sun had risen through a storm. She smiled, and took 
me by the hand, and led me in. Her feet made no sound when 
she walked but her mantle blew against my face and cooled it. 

“Without once hesitating she led me to the manger, but 
when I reached it, I could only fall on my knees to sob out the 
contrition that was killing me. 

“Oh, the wisdom and the knowledge and the power of 
God Who selected Mary out of all the ages of the world to be 
His Mother! 

“She stooped and lifted her Baby in her arms for me to 
see. And I saw that the tears in those starry eyes were tears 
of pity, not reproach, pity not for what He might suffer through 
me, but for what I was suffering through my own fault. 

“TI said she lifted Him up, but I did not tell you all. There 
is infinitely more. She laid her Treasure on my breast, His 
divine head rested on my heart, His peace spoke to my soul. 

* When she took Him back, she left Him with me, for all 
the ages.” 








CATHOLIC DOCTRINE ON THE RIGHT OF SELF 
GOVERNMENT. 


BY JOHN A. RYAN, D.D. 


—i7] RESIDENT WILSON has many times declared 

| that the terms of peace must recognize the right 

of all nations, large and small, to choose their 

own form of government and their own political 

Ges AG sruilers. The same demand and principle has 

been sanctioned by the Allied countries, and by certain impor- 

tant elements in Austria and Germany. Here in the United 

States, substantially the whole population accepts this doctrine 

as axiomatic, and would have done so in the absence of any 

statement by the President. We still subscribe, as we always 

have subscribed, to the statement in the Declaration of In- 

dependence, that “ governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.” * 

To what extent is this political doctrine in harmony with 
the principles of the Catholic Church? Has it ever received 
anything like formal approbation? May a Catholic apply this 
democratic principle to the case of those small nations that are 
denied the right of self government by some of the European 
powers? 

No formal, official declaration has come from the Church 
on any of these questions. She teaches that government of 
some kind is necessary for human welfare, and is therefore re- 
quired by Divine Providence. The Scriptural basis of this 
teaching is most definitely stated by St. Paul, in the thirteenth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans: “Let every soul be 
subject to the higher powers; for there is no power but from 
God and those that are, are ordained of God. Therefore, he that 
resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God.” In his 
encyclical, “On the Christian Constitution of States” (Jm- 
mortale Dei) Pope Leo XIII. wrote: “Every civilized com- 
munity must have a ruling authority, and this authority, no 
less than society itself, has its source in nature, and has conse- 
quently God for its author. Hence it follows that all public 
power must proceed from God... . The right to rule is not 
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necessarily, however, bound up with any special mode of gov- 
ernment. It may take this or that form, provided only that it 
be of a nature to ensure the general welfare.” 

The words of St. Paul cited above might, indeed, be under- 
stood as expressing the doctrine that the actual ruling per- 
sons in any country always have a right to obedience from the 
subjects or citizens. According to that interpretation, no peo- 
ple not even one that had been subjected by force, would ever 
have the right to withhold submission, or to strive for “ self- 
determination.” The existing government would always be a 
morally legitimate government. Happily, this is not the inter- 
pretation put upon the words of the Apostle by the Catholic 
Church. The authoritative Catholic understanding of the pas- 
sage is found in the quotation from Pope Leo XIII. The lat- 
ter speaks of authority as coming from and sanctioned by 
God; he does not say that the concrete form or the personal 
bearer of authority has in every case divine authorization. He 
is discussing the abstract right to rule, not the concrete right 
of any particular person who happens to occupy the position 
of ruler. The “power” and “powers” of which St. Paul 
speaks are to be understood in exactly the same sense. They 
refer to the abstract right or authority, not to the concrete gov- 
ernment or governor. Whether the person or persons who are 
actually in control of a given country do or do not possess this 
abstract right, is a question that cannot be decided by refer- 
ence to the words of either St. Paul or Pope Leo. Hence their 
statements cannot be used against the theory that every peo- 
ple has a right to determine the form and personnel of its 
government. 

While the Church has made no pronouncement for or 
against the right of national self government, her competent 
private teachers, the moral theologians and canon- 
ists, have discussed the question at considerable length. As we 
have just seen from the words of St. Paul and Leo XIII., the 
ruler derives his right to rule from God, Who is the source 
of all authority. Immediately, therefore, we face the ques- 
tions: how does this governing authority descend from God to 
aruler? how can we know that it has actually been conferred 
upon an existing king, president, or parliament? Theologians 
and canonists have dealt with these questions in considerable 
detail. 
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As regards the manner in which the right to govern 
reaches the first legitimate ruler of a State, the majority opin- 
ion among Catholic writers is that stated by Cardinal Bellar- 
mine and Francisco Suarez. The work of the former on this 
subject was written in the last quarter of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; that of the latter in the first quarter of the seventeenth. 
Bellarmine’s doctrine may be summarized as follows: Political 
authority in general comes directly from God to the whole 
community. Since God has not given it to any one in par- 
ticular, there is no natural reason why it should reside in one 
rather than another of many equal individuals. Inasmuch 
as the community is unable to exercise this authority directly, 
it must transfer the function to one or to a few persons. The 
community, the “ multitude,” also has the right to determine 
the form of government, whether it is to be a monarchy, an 
aristocracy, or a democracy, and, for a legitimate reason, to 
change any one of these forms into another. While the author- 
ity is, indeed, from God, it becomes particularized in one or 
more individuals through human counsel and choice.* 

This doctrine was far from acceptable to the defenders 
of the “divine right of kings,” which was claimed by more 
than one monarch in the days of Bellarmine. James I., of 
England, was so displeased and disturbed by the declarations 
of the Roman Cardinal that he took the trouble to write an 
attempted refutation. He contended that the king did not 
derive his authority from the people, but from God im- 
mediately. Against this assertion the Spanish theologian, 
Suarez, wrote several chapters in his Defensio Fidei Catho- 
lice. He pointed out that the opinion enunciated by the King 
of England was “ new and singular, invented to exaggerate the 
temporal and to minimize the spiritual power;” and that the 
doctrine of Bellarmine was “the ancient, commonly accepted, 
and true teaching.” Supreme political authority, he maintains, 
is given by God directly to the political community as a whole, 
inasmuch as He made men of such a nature that they need 
to have a political organization. There is nothing in the nature 
of things to show that this organization should take the form 
of a monarchy or an aristocracy, nor that the ruling authority 
should be located in any given person or group of persons. 
Political authority resides in the community as a whole, and 


1 De Laicis, ch. vi. 
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may be transferred by the community to one or more persons. 
Whence it follows that no monarch has ruling power immedi- 
ately from God, but through the medium of the human will 
and. human institution.’ 

Suarez concludes this part of his argument with the state- 
ment that this doctrine is not new, nor invented by Bellarmine, 
and he gives a long list of theological and canonical writers in 
proof of its universality and antiquity. Otto Gierke, a distin- 
guished non-Catholic authority, tells us that, “an ancient and 
generally entertained opinion regarded the will of the people 
as the source of temporal power... . Indeed, that the legal 
title to all rulership lies in the voluntary and contractual sub- 
mission of the ruled, could therefore be propounded as a 
philosophic axiom.”* According to Dr. A. J. Carlyle, “the 
fact that in medieval theory the authority of the king is 
founded upon the election or at least the recognition of the 
community, does not in truth require any serious demonstra- 
tion.”* Although Cathrein rejects the doctrine of his fellow 
Jesuits, Bellarmine and Suarez, he admits that it was held by 
almost all the Schoolmen.' Meyer concedes that “ many Chris- 
tian teachers” of the Middle Ages held that kings were not 
immediately appointed by God but mediately through the elec- 
tion or consent of the people; however, he maintains that these 
writers did not all clearly profess the opinion that the 
“mediating ” act of the people consisted in transferring to the 
monarch political power; he contends that the expressions of 
some of them merely meant that the people have the right to ~ 
determine the form of government and designate the person 
who is to rule.® 

These. qualifying observations are not of great practical 
importance. In the first place, he should have said “ all Chris- 
tian writers,” for he does not mention a single exception to 
the general fact that medizval opinion denied that political 
power comes to the ruler immediately from God. In the sec- 
ond place, if it be held that the consent of the people is always 
a necessary prerequisite to the assumption of political power 
by any person, it is of no practical significance whether the 
people be conceived as handing over to the ruler, authority 


2 Lib. IIL, cap. ii.; cf; De Legibus, lib. Ill., cap. ii. 

® Political Theories of the Middle Age, pp. 38, 40. 

“History of Medieval Political Theory in the West, vol. iii., p. 153. 

5 Philosophia Moralis, no. 496, * Institutiones Juris Naturalis, U1., 350, 351. 
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which God has deposited with them, or as designating the per- 
son upon whom God will confer the authority. In either sup- 
position God does not bestow authority, nor does the ruler re- 
ceive it, until the people have somehow given their consent.’ 

To sum up the historical situation: down to the nineteenth 
century, Catholic moralists and jurists, with the exception of 
certain adherents of Gallicanism, were unanimous in holding 
that the consent of the people was required to make the posi- 
tion of a ruler morally legitimate; and the majority of them 
maintained that the people had a right, not only to select the 
ruling person, but to confer the ruling authority. 

The insistence of Suarez upon the doctrine that authority 
comes to the ruler only through the people, was to some extent 
due to the circumstances of his own time. Even before the 
Reformation, a tendency had appeared among some monarchs 
to claim authority directly from God. Kings who got into 
conflict with the Pope made this claim in the hope of strength- 
ening their position; for if their authority was conferred upon 
them by a direct divine grant, it was on as high a plane as 
that of the Pope himself. This was the position taken, for 
example, by the rebellious imperial princes of Bavaria in a 
document addressed to the Pope toward the middle of the 
fourteenth century. In passing, it is worthy of notice that the 
monarchs who set up such a claim used it to exaggerate their 
own power, not only as against the authority of the Roman 
Pontiff, but as against the rights and liberties of their subjects. 
They were gradually approaching that claim of absolute power 
which was reached by many post-Reformation monarchs, but 
which “was wholly foreign to the Middle Age.”* In resisting 
these pretensions, the Popes of the later Middle Ages not only 
were defending their own spiritual and moral prerogatives, 
but in a very effective way protecting the rights of the people 
against royal encroachment and absolutism. Even Lecky 
admits that the power exercised by the medizval Popes over 
secular princes was “on the whole favorable to liberty.” 

This exaggeration of royal authority became much more 
general and more excessive after the Reformation; for the 
Protestant monarchs were impelled by religious as well as 
political motives to exalt their power as compared with that 


‘Cf. Balmez, Protestantism and Catholicity in their Effects on the Civilization of 
Europe, pp. 305-311. 
* Cf. Gierke, op. cit., pp. 35 et seq. * Rationalism in Europe, vol. ii., p. 142. 
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of the Pope. In this. they derived powerful assistance from 
the teachings of the Reformers, who declared that secular 
princes ruled by divine right. “In fact, the religion of the 
State superseded the religion of the Church. Its first form 
was the Divine Right of Kings. Luther and Machiavelli were 
two of the most important factors in the change.” * Since they 
denied that their ruling authority was limited by either the 
_ Pope or the people, the Protestant monarchs naturally. claimed 
that it came directly from God, quite in the same fashion as 
that of David and Saul. James I. declared that his power was 
at once civil and ecclesiastical. 

This doctrine, declared Suarez, is “new and singular, and 
invented to exaggerate the temporal and to minimize the 
spiritual power.” He saw clearly that if the doctrine of James 
went uncontroverted it would have the effect of injuring 
the prestige of the Church in every nation whose ruler, 
whether Protestant or Catholic, made such a claim. There- 
fore, he stated the doctrine of the indirect derivation of civil 
authority, of its transfer to the king by the people, in the most 
systematic and convincing form that it had received up to his 
time. Fortunately he was able to show that such had been the 
traditional teaching of both theologians and jurists all through 
the Middle Ages; but the powerful religious motive that lay 
behind his argument cannot nor need not be denied. 

In precisely ‘the same way, the special circumstances of 
their time have been largely instrumental in determining many 
Catholic writers of the nineteenth-century to depart from the 
doctrine of Bellarmine and Suarez. The superficial resem- 
blances between this doctrine and the theories of popular sov- 
ereignty associated with the French Revolution and with sub- 
sequent revolutionary movements, seem to have impressed 
these nineteenth century writers as a grave danger to civil 
order and to the stability of royal dynasties. Hence they have 
turned their backs upon the traditional teaching that authority 
comes to the ruler only through the people. The principal 
names in this group are Haller, Taparelli,’? Liberatore,* 
Meyer,‘ Cathrein,’® and Cronin.’* All but the first and last of 


% From Gerson to Grotius, by John Neville Figgis, p. 71. 

4 Restauration der Staatswissenschaften, 1820. 

18 Saggio teoretico di diritto naturale, 1856. 38 Institutiones Ethice, 1887. 
% Institutiones Juris Naturalis, 1900. %3 Philosophia Moralis, 1900. 
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these are, like Bellarmine and Suarez, members of the Society 
of Jesus. On the other hand, one of the ablest recent defen- 
ders of the traditional doctrine is likewise a Jesuit, Costa» 
Rosetti." 

That the apparent support given by the older doctrine to 
popular sovereignty and to the overthrow of monarchs has 
been a powerful motive in the rejection of that doctrine by the 
writers cited above, is clearly established by their own asser- 
tions and admissions. Taparelli intimates that Suarez and the 
other ancient exponents of the traditional doctrine would 
probably have modified their views had they lived two cen- 
turies later, in the midst of the havoc wrought by popular 
revolutions; and he expresses his astonishment that many 
should continue to boast of the sovereignty of the people and 
the inalienable rights of man to govern himself.** Meyer de- 
clares that in our age we ought to beware of defending doc- 
trines which lend support to the ever increasing opposition to 
the monarchical form of government.” 

Nevertheless, all these writers defend the traditional doc- 
trine against the charge that it is equivalent to the social con- 
tract theory of Rousseau. They point out that the two doc- 
trines are similar only superficially, inasmuch as both attribute 
the origin of civil society to a social compact, and teach that 
political authority resides primarily in the whole people. But 
these principles are very differently interprefed in the two doc- 
trines. According to Suarez, political government is a natural 
necessity, and a community is not free to dispense with it; 
according to Rousseau, primitive men were under no moral 
obligation to organize themselves into a political society. Ac- 
cording to Suarez, many of the individual’s rights come from 
nature and from God; according to Rousseau, they all pro- 
ceed from the social compact. Suarez maintained that politi- 
cal authority is derived ultimately from God who confers it 
upon the people, while Rousseau held that it rests in the peo- 
ple ultimately and fundamentally. In the doctrine of Suarez, 
political authority rests in the people as an organic whole, or 
community; in the opinion of Rousseau, it is merely the sum 
of the rights of the individuals and is shared by each as an 
individual. There are other important differences, which need 
not be stated here. 


% Philosophia Moralis, 1886. % Op. cit., nota 79. Op. cit., I1., 375. 
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Now the fact that the traditional doctrine may be mis- 
interpreted and abused so as to give countenance to unsound 
revolutionary principles, or even to unjustified rebellions, is 
not a sufficient reason for discarding it, any more than the fact 
that the theory defended by the more recent Catholic writers 
can be, and has been, wrested to the support of despotism and 
absolutism is a sufficient reason for adopting the older doc- 
trine. Indeed, it is a fair question for debate whether the harm 
done to religion and to human welfare by the abuse of the 
more recent theory has not been greater than that resulting 
from the misapplication of the doctrine of Bellarmine and 
Suarez. In any case, the really important question is the ob- 
jective soundness of either doctrine, and not its accidental 
consequences. 

The Catholic writers who reject the theory of Suarez ap- 
peal in the first place to history, pointing to the well-known 
fact that the first rulers of many tribal and patriarchal so- 
cieties did not owe their position to any sort of pact between 
themselves and the community, and contending that the lat- 
ter gave no genuine consent to a transfer of political authority 
to the former. Nevertheless, Suarez declares that in such cases 
implicit consent sufficed, and that the people really gave this, 
inasmuch as they made no objection when the patriarchs grad- 
ually came to exercise political as well as domestic authority. 
This was surely effective, even though passive and informal, 
consent; for if the people had not been satisfied they would 
have offered opposition. The second historical argument used 
by the modern writers, is that in some primitive societies the 
ruler obtains authority by the simple fact that he is the only 
one that is capable of governing; therefore, it is unnecessary 
and unreasonable to suppose that the people have a right to 
give or withhold political power. Unfortunately this argu- 
ment is sometimes presented in terms that would justify mere 
physical force as a determinant of the right to rule. Cathrein 
declares that in some communities the patriarch was the one 
man fit to govern because he would not submit to any other 
ruler, and because he possessed sufficient physical power to 
make his refusal effective.°. The German Kaiser need not 
go beyond this principle to justify his government of 
Belgium. 

Op. cit., po. 502. 
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When, however, Cathrein lays stress upon the moral and 
intellectual prestige and qualifications of the patriarch, as the 
basis of the latter’s exclusive right to govern, his argument is 
at least worthy of respect. If there have been, and the 
hypothesis seems not unhistorical, primitive societies in which 
only one man was capable of governing with even a minimum 
degree of efficiency, it seems reasonable to say that only that 
man had the right to exercise political authority, and therefore 
that the people had no right either to confer or withhold such 
authority. Since the sole purpose and justification of govern- 
ment and titles of authority is the welfare of the people, it 
would seem that when this end can be secured only through 
one man, the people have no reasonable choice in the matter. 
They have not even the right to make their consent decisive in 
the selection of the person. 

The second or positive line of argument against the 
Suarezian theory takes the form of a direct attack upon the 
principle. It denies that the title of rulership is ever bestowed 
by God upon the whole people, except in the rare case in 
which they exercise the authority themselves; that is, in a pure 
democracy. Political authority, says Dr. Cronin, is an attribute 
of the ruler as such, just as domestic authority belongs to the 
position of the parent." Where, then, did authority rest be- 
fore it became attached to the patriarch, council or king? No- 
where. It is not like a physical entity that must have a local 
habitation before it can come into a person’s possession. It is 
an attribute which attaches itself to the ruler through the 
occurrence of certain particular events, just as parental 
authority attaches itself to the father and mother by the fact 
that a child is born to them. They then receive the authority 
from God. In similar fashion the legitimate ruler receives his 
authority directly from God. 

This argument and the latter part of the second historical 
argument, summarized above, seem to be convincing. More- 
over, there is another line of reasoning which seems to reén- 
force these arguments and to weaken very seriously, if it does 
not entirely destroy, the cogency of the Suarezian doctrine. It 
leads to the conclusion that the central principle of the doc- 
trine is gratutious and unnecessary. Why should we assume 
that God gives authority to a king or a president through the 
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people? Why should He not confer it upon the accredited 
ruler directly? Only one possible reason can be brought for- 
ward in support of the theory of indirect transmission. It is 
that this method is somehow required for the welfare of the 
people. 

With the exception of the right to life, all natural rights 
are merely means to the attainment of some necessary per- 
sonal or social end. Thus, private property and government 
are required for the reasonable life and development of the 
individual; hence he has a right to acquire goods and to have 
the benefit of a government. But the power to receive politi- 
cal authority from God and to transmit it thence to the ruler, is 
not necessary for the welfare of the community. Even if we 
were to assume that the consent of the people is in every in- 
stance a necessary condition to the legitimate reception and 
exercise of political authority by the ruler, we are not logically 
driven to the conclusion that the people must become the de- 
positary and transmitter of that authority. It is enough to 
assume that they have the exclusive right to designate the 
ruling person, and that God invariably bestows the authority 
directly upon the person thus designated. 

Some of the opponents of the Suarezian theory have con- 
tended that it was rejected by Pope Leo XIII. in his encycli- 
cal Diuturnum, and by Pope Pius X. in his letter condemn- 
ing the Sillon; but the contexts of the expressions used by both 
Popes show that they were refuting the eighteenth century 
theory of popular sovereignty. Neither of them makes any 
clear allusion to the doctrine of Bellarmine and Suarez. It 
is quite unfair and unscientific to read into two isolated sen- 
tences a condemnation of a doctrine which was taught by the 
great majority of Catholic moralists and jurists for upwards 
of seven centuries. Therefore, it cannot be seriously main- 
tained that the traditional doctrine has been superseded by 
the official authority of the Church. We are still perfectly 
free to adopt it if we are convinced by the reasons urged in 
its favor.” 

We have to admit that the traditional doctrine is very 
attractive to the believer in political democracy. It seems to 
provide a simple and obvious weapon for refuting the preten- 
sions of autocracy. And it immensely enhances the dignity 


3 C7. Costa- » op. cit., pp. 628-630; Meyer, op. cit., pp. 370-372. 
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of the people, by making them the depositary of a most im- 
portant moral prerogative. It is particularly pleasing to 
Americans, and above all to American Catholics. For the re- 
semblance between it and certain well-known clauses in the 
Virginia Declaration of Rights, as well as in our national 
Declaration of Independence, is obvious and striking. These 
documents declare that governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed, and that the people have 
the right to alter or abolish any political rule that becomes de- 
structive of the true ends of tovernment. Suarez declares that 
if the power of the ruler be not proximately or remotely derived 
from the people and community it is not just * and that when 
the monarch converts his government into a tyranny, the peo- 
ple can revoke the grant of authority.” 

Indeed, it may be persuasively argued that these two 
great Declarations have come more or less directly from 
Suarez or Bellarmine or both. Thus, Mr. Gaillard Hunt, of the 
Library of Congress, declares that Thomas Jefferson derived 
from Bellarmine substantially the wording in which he stated 
these famous doctrines. In the opinion of Mr. Hunt, “ it should 
be a satisfaction to Catholics that the fundamental pronounce- 
ments upon which was built the greatest of modern revolu- 
tions found their best support in the writings of a Prince of 
the Church.”** An Irjshman, Professor Alfred Rahilly, goes 
further, declaring that, while Catholic scholars “‘ have largely 
forgotten the great seventeenth century exposition of Christian 
Democracy, the influence of Suarez, working through English 
Whigs and Puritans and culminating in the American Declara- 
tion of Independence, is once again inspiring men toward 
freedom.”** 

Nevertheless, if the theory that political authority is 
transmitted to the ruler by the people is unprovable on 
grounds of logic, and unnecessary as a basis of democracy; it 
should not command our assent merely because it has done 
valiant service against the autocracy and tyranny of a James 
I., a Louis XVI., or a George III. Our political philosophy 
should be based upon necessary and universal principles. Let 
us then consider on their merits the following questions: What 
is the true basis of the claim that every people has a right to 


% De Legibus, Ill., cap. iv., par. 2. *% Defensio, Il., 3, 7. 
% The Catholic Historical Review, October, 1917, p. 289. ; 
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determine the form and personnel of its own government? 
How far is this claim justified? 

The doctrine of Bellarmine and Suarez, so far as we have 
considered it in the foregoing pages, applies directly to those 
communities only that are at the beginning of their political 
history. It deals with a people that is about to have its first 
government and its first ruler. Confining our attention for the 
present to situations in which a government is about to be set 
up, we shall find that the questions just asked cannot always 
be answered in the same way. Let us take first the case of a 
semi-civilized tribal community that has hitherto possessed 
no social organization except that which necessarily grew out 
of the association and relations of men and women who are 
united by the bond of blood under the authority of a supreme 
father or patriarch. Now that they are becoming more numer- 
ous, the tie of kinship more slender, and their life more settled, 
the more intelligent among them are acquiring political con- 
sciousness. They are beginning to see that order and security 
cannot be maintained unless the patriarch, or someone else, 
exercises those additional functions of authority that are 
called political. Now it may happen—historically it has hap- 
pened—that the existing patriarch is the only man in the com- 
munity who is capable of giving a government that will have 
even elementary efficiency. The alternative to rule by the 
patriarch is downright anarchy. 

In such circumstances the only reasonable solution is the 
exercise of political authority by the patriarch. Even though 
the community should not consent, should oppose his authority 
by physical force, his moral right to rule seems to be impreg- 
nable. Since the patriarch is the only one capable of ruling, 
he is the only one who has a moral right to rule. The people 
have no right to refuse their consent. Why? Because the 
rule of the patriarch is necessary for their welfare. To con- 
tend that they have a right to reject the patriarch, is to assume 
that a right may exist which has no rational end, or rather 
which leads to an end that is positively irrational, that is, 
anarchy. There can be no such right. As noted on.a preced- 
ing page, the supreme determinant of human rights is human 
welfare, the welfare of the people; but this requires that the 
patriarch should exercise political power. Therefore, he 
has the moral right to exercise it, and the people have no 
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right to prevent him. And his authority comes directly from 
God. 

Let us now consider the case of a savage or semi-savage 
people that possesses some rudimentary show of political 
organization, but that exhibits conditions little better than 
those of anarchy. Life, limb and property are always in 
jeopardy, and there are no such institutions as schools or 
churches. Although the territory occupied by this people con- 
tains natural resources which would be of great benefit to the 
human race, the native rulers are unwilling or unable to pro- 
vide those public safeguards which are necessary to exploit 
and utilize these great natural bounties. Suppose now that a 
civilized power desire to intervene in the affairs of this im- 
potent community in order to set up a stable government, and 
to render the natural resources available for the satisfaction 
of human wants. We shall assume that the intervening nation 
will, as rapidly as possible, educate the natives and introduce 
civilized institutions, including some degree of local self-gov- 
ernment. We shall further assume that the natural resources 
of the country will be utilized and developed with adequate 
regard to the rights and welfare of the occupants of the sub- 
jected territory. Finally, let us assume that in consequence of 
this beneficent, though forcible, intervention, the native popu- 
lation will at the end of one hundred years be immeasurably 
farther advanced toward civilization and satisfactory social 
conditions than they would have been if left to their own de- 
vices. All the foregoing suppositions are within the reach of 
actual achievement by a civilized nation that is truly humane 
and Christian. 

In this situation the outside nation has surely the right to in- 
tervene and impose its government upon the helpless com- 
munity. The latter has no right to oppose or resist, no right to 
choose some other government, no right of “self-dotermina- 
tion.” And the sufficient proof that no such right exists is to 
be found again in the end of all rights, human welfare. The 
welfare of this people will be hindered instead of promoted by 
the attempt to govern themselves; therefore, they have no 
right to make such an attempt. 

It must be admitted that the civilized nations which have 
imposed their rule upon savage or semi-savage people have 
not, as a rule, carried out the enterprise in the spirit or with 
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the results assumed above. Nevertheless the abuse of a right 
does not operate to destroy the right. If it did, we should have 
to deny that any people has any right to democratic institu- 
tions, since the latter have been quite frequently manipulated 
to the injury of the people and the violation of human rights. 
All that we are concerned with tiere, is the general principle 
that uncivilized, and perhaps partially civilized, peoples some- 
times lack the moral right of self government. It is no part of 
our task to justify the historical acts of national injustice that 
have been committed in the name of the principle. 

Turn we now to the case of the American Colonists after 
the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown. The victorious army 
has determined, we will assume, to make General Washing- 
ton emperor. Let us assume further that he and his associates 
could have set up the imperial form of government at the cost 
of little bloodshed, and could have given the new political 
community a somewhat more efficient government than the 
one that actually came into being after the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution. Nevertheless, the people did not want 
either the empire or the emperor. They would yield only to 
the superior force exerted by the army. 

In this case there is not a shadow of doubt that the im- 
perial government would have been morally illegitimate. 
Washington would not have derived from God the authority 
to govern. For the refusal of the people to consent to his 
régime would have rendered beneficent government impossi- 
ble. Within a few years it would probably have been over- 
thrown by armed insurrection. A people that had made such 
sacrifices to rid themselves of British autocracy, would not 
soon have submitted to another form of autocracy. Since the 
imperial government could not have promoted public welfare, 
it would have lacked the one indispensable element of justi- 
fication. 

On the other hand, the people of the Colonies were capable 
of determining for themselves and of maintaining a form of gov- 
ernment that would promote their welfare to a reasonable de- 
gree. Therefore, they had a right to make such a determina- 
tion. To justify this right we do not need to recur to the 
Suarezian hypothesis that the people were the despositary of 
political authority, and had a right to confer it upon whom- 
soever they chose. Their right of self-determination had am- 
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ple moral and logical support in the fact that their welfare, 
their personal and social development, would in the long run 
be better promoted by a government that they themselves set 
up than by one that they did not care to have. 

Yet we have assumed that “Emperor” Washington and 
his associates could have provided an administration tech- 
nically more efficient than that of the young republic. Why 
should the likes and dislikes of the people be decisive in the 
matter of political rights? As well might one ask, why should 
individual preferences be decisive as regards the right of pri- 
vate property? If men would only agree to share goods in 
common as do the members of a religious community, they 
could all lead happier, more efficient and more virtuous lives. 
Nevertheless, the Church teaches that men have a right to in- 
dividual possessions, because the likes and dislikes, the pas- 
sions, ambitions and weaknesses of the average man render 
private property necessary for his welfare. Now the longing 
for political freedom, the desire of communities to determine 
their own governmental forms and persons, is so fundamental 
to human nature, so bound up with human welfare, that rea- 
son requires it to be satisfied. No such powerful considerations 
could have been urged on behalf of the claims of Washington 
had he sought imperial power. 

To those of us who believe in a democracy, the foregoing 
argument is powerfully reénforced by the superiority of a 
republican form of government. We hold that an imperial 
rule not only would have been incompetent and ineffective, 
owing to popular dislike, but that it could not have provided 
as large opportunities for individual development and social 
progress. A people that strongly claims the right to deter- 
mine its form of government will usually desire to embody in 
it a large element of democracy. Hence the right of a self- 
determination is considerably strengthened by the fact that 
politically competent peoples will, as a rule, utilize it to estab- 
lish that form of government which is peculiarly suited to de- 
velop individual initiative and capacity, and thus to promote 
to the utmost individual and social well-being. 

What was true of the American people in 1783, is true to 
a greater or less extent of every people that has developed a 
political consciousness, and that possesses the political 
capacity to make provision for and maintain a fairly com- 
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petent government. The very fact that they want to select 
their own polity, that they will be profoundly dissatisfied until 
they are enabled to do so, and that the forcibly imposed gov- 
ernment will consequently be unable to give them a beneficial 
administration, are sufficient reasons to validate their right of 
“ self-determination.” Even when the alien rule has the 
capacity to give a more efficient government, as regards the 
technique of legislation and administration, this advantage 
may be more than neutralized by that governmental in- 
efficiency which results from the lack of popular consent and 
coéperation. In such a case, a technically less efficient pop- 
ular government may well produce a higher degree of 
efficiency in terms of adequate human welfare. Therefore, a 
politically conscious and moderately capable community has 
always the right to make its consent a necessary condition 
of political rule. A régime that does not have either the ex- 
plicit or tacit consent of the people, will lack moral justification 
simply because it will not be able to fulfill-adequately the 
supreme purpose of government, the welfare of the 
people. 

Obviously it is impossible to define in exact terms those 
qualifications which fit a people to choose its form of govern- 
ment and which give it the right to make its consent a neces- 
sary condition of morally legitimate sovereignty. We know 
that some peoples are clearly incapable and that some others 
are clearly capable of giving such authoritative consent; but 
between these two classes there exists a wide “ twilight zone.” 
We can, however, lay down a few important general prin- 
ciples. If a people has already had some experience of self 
government, either entire or partial, that fact will of itself 
create a strong presumption in its favor. Where there is no 
moral certainty that the people are incompetent to make their 

. own choice, they should have the benefit of the doubt. Even 
though the popularly established government should remain 
relatively incompetent for several years, it might in the long 
run prove more beneficial to the community than an alien 
rule that was more efficient technically. The republics of 
South America are apt illustrations of this principle. In cer- 
tain rare cases an alien rule might be preferable for a time, be- 
cause it was seeking primarily the welfare of the subject peo- 

ple, and striving honestly to fit them for self government. The 
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Filipinos under the control of the United States are a good 
example. 

In general, however, we must bear in mind that the art of 
self government is well worth learning by any people, that it 
must be learned mainly by intimate and painful experience 
rather than by artificial instruction from without or from 
above, and therefore that the strong desire of a people to de- 
termine their form of government goes far to outweigh the 
technical superiority of alien rule. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. | 


EMPTY HANDS. 


BY MARTIN T. 0’CONNELL. 


I coME with empty hands, Lord, 
Apleading at Thy throne— 
These palms held goodly gifts once— 
Thou gavest all, I own, 
But I was like the man’s son 
Who squandered all his gold— 
So freely were they given 
They seemed too cheap to hold. 
Oh, would that I had kept them 
Unbroken and unmarred 
As Mary kept the white box 
Filled with the precious nard. 


But I come with empty hands, Lord, 
A beggar to my King, 
I should not seek, I know, Lord— 
I should be offering. 
Still Thou art King and all things 
Must have in bounteous store, 
And so I come apleading 
To have just one gift more. 
Tomorrow will be Christmas— 
Dear Lord this gift I pray: 
That I may know the value 
Of Thy gifts I flung away. 





PISA AND PISAN ROMANESQUE. 


BY EDITH COWELL. 


enigmatical threads of Mr. James’ characteristic 

maze, The Sense of the Past—had, of all Italian 

cities, a preference for Pisa. The reason for 

this choice is, with the author’s usual economy 
of revelation, withheld from us. We can only guess at it. Was 
it for love of those “lonely and secret” monuments which 
pulled at Rupert Brooke’s heart-strings, those wonders of archi- 
tecture which rise with almost dramatic suddenness from that 
Irish-green meadow, bright with daisies, close under the 
shadow of the long, low city wall? Was it for the more homely 
reason of a climate notoriously benign? Was it—here, I 
think, we approach the solution—to leave behind the many- 
headed multitude, that this dying man, who knew he was 
dying, journeyed from Florence to spend his small store of 
weeks and days in that one Italian city which the tourist has 
elected to neglect? 

One muses—but not sadly—on this caprice of the tourist. 
Pisa is so loveable. Why is she so little loved? Again we can 
but draw a bow at a venture. Every city set upon a hill has 
spells to bind men’s hearts—and Pisa is a plain-town. She is 
also too generous of her treasure. The one magic meadow 
which is the platform of her glory is too plainly visible from 
the train. How many aspiring tourists “do” these monu- 
ments without leaving their corner-seats? Why should they 
move? They can see enough to talk about, in the large manner, 
when their circular ticket brings them in the fullness of a few 
short weeks back to their suburb. 

Also, it is true that outside that incomparable meadow, 
Pisa is not particularly simpatica. It is but a well-kept city, 
four-square, with comfortable buildings, white, with green 
shutters. Well-kept is a weak point here, as it was with the 
Maison Van Claes, whose trim and polished cleanliness gave 
it a dryly honest and becomingly respectable look which, says 
Balzac, was apt to chill romantic minds. So it is with Pisa. A 
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few holes in the stocking—a few gaps to allow the wind and 
the sun to impose their colors, and the trailing green leaves to 
twine—and the thing would be done. However, the Pisans 
think otherwise. A stitch in time is their proverb—and a good 
balance at the Savings Bank. So their city is as bright and 
shining as a new pin. Long may it be so. The tourist in search 
of the romance which is denied him at home, brings money no 
doubt, but he also brings tea-shops, golf-links, rubber baths, 
and an Anglican church, all things innocent enough, and some 
of them admirable in their own place, but as offensive to the 
genius loci of a Latin city as the hurdy-gurdy which plays the 
Merry Widow under the arches of the Colosseum. 

There may be other reasons for the small popularity of 
Pisa. It is to be observed, for instance, that though she has 
been the nursing-mother of many holy men and women whose 
names are dear to God and the Pisans—there is that St. Senior, 
who is said to have ordained St. Patrick—she has reared no 
saint who claims universal devotion. And after saints come 
artists. Siena has many, and Florence more than many. 
Pisa has her Guinta and his boasted priority, but how many 
tourists have heard of him? It is different when we come to 
sculpture, and the great name of Niccolo Pisano. But then 
sculpture, for some reason, is not popular. To the multitude, 
art means pictures—and there are comparatively few pictures 
at Pisa. 

It is like the provoking reticence of Mr. James not to tell us 
at what hour his Townsend Coyne made that last journey. The 
point is quite important. Every ancient city has its hour, when 
its rich casket is unlocked, and its spikenard poured forth. At 
Venice it comes at sunset, when behind sullen brooding domes 
and fretted marble palaces liquid amber and rose melt into 
deep crimson and proud purple. At Pisa it comes in the 
morning, when the silver veil of dew still hangs before the 

‘green mountains which hide Pisa from Lucca, her ancient 
enemy. . 

And, besides the hour, there are other things we would 
have had Mr. James make manifest. First, at what gate this 
man returned to his beloved city? This is, save one, the most: 
important, and for this reason: in every historic city two spir- 
its stalk abroad, the spirit of the past and the spirit of the pres- 
ent. The difference between them is like that between the 
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thoroughfares of the Strand, and the cool valleys of Western 
Ireland. In Pisa the second spirit has unattractive qualities. 
It is commonplace, commercial, a trifle cunning. It makes a 
raid on every unfortunate visitor who, in his innocence, 
chooses to arrive at Pisa by rail, and to enter the city through 
the south gate leading into the inevitable Piazza Vittorio 
Emanuele. For this reason one would like to feel sure that this 
dying lover, come to rest in the city of his heart, took care to re- 
turn by that other gate—the Porta Nuova—through which he 
would pass, in the twinkling of an eye, from fhe gold and pur- 
ple vineyards of the Pisan plain to the vision of all the loveli- 
ness that Pisa has to offer. 

Yes, one does really hope that, for the second spirit is in- 
tolerably importunate. It bids (and sometimes with threats) 
men buy, bearing down upon them armed with terrible alabas- 
ter monstrosities, from one franc fifty upwards. One hopes the 
poor invalid escaped that ordeal; that to meet him there was 
but the other spirit of days long past whose weapons are olive 
branches, and who only speaks of peace—not the sleepy, misty 
peace of an English Sunday afternoon, but that peace which 
the world cannot give, neither can it take away. 

Indeed, if it was truly for peace that this worn pilgrim 
craved, he did well to come to Pisa. There is at Marly, says 
Hilaire Belloc, a fountain hung with silence. Well, then, here 
at Pisa we have a meadow hung with peace. For if there is one 
quality which distinguishes the Pisan Romanesque from the 
more showy efforts of the Renaissance style of architecture, it 
is that sense of peace which is the outcome of harmony and 
simplicity of design, and the complete and humble subordina- 
tion of every part to the whole. It may well be so; for in these 
monuments whose outline is as clear ana unbroken as the 
curves of Peter’s Barque, we have the concrete expression of 
a Catholic world, as yet unshaken by the fiery trials of the 
period which brought not only Renaissance, but also the so- 
called Reformation. 

Therefore—a last request—we would, most of all, have 
liked to ask with what viaticum this traveler was to tread the 
dark valley? Reading between the lines, we may suppose that 
he possessed, and took pains to develop, the disturbing gift of 
the sense of the past to that dangerous degree which brings 
the soul into close touch with the spirit world. He was not a 
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Catholic then and, even for esthetic reasons, that is a pity. 
For if it is good for the lover of beautiful monuments like 
these of Pisa to know, not only who built them, but also for 
what purpose, by whom they were served, who was to wor- 
ship in them, and what manner was to be his worship, it is 
even better, for more perfect enjoyment and understanding, 
to share that worship. 

There is little in these Pisan monuments into which non- 
Catholics, however cultured they may be, can really enter. 
They belong to a century with which all but Catholics are com- 
pletely out of touch. They belong, in spirit, as well as in time, 
to those ages which the vulgar still call dark—presumably be- 
cause they were lit, not by the electric light of science, but by 
the small red lamp of faith. The story of the founding of the 
Pisan Cathedral, the first of the four monuments, is one the 
simplest Catholic can appreciate. Three years before William 
of Normandy first trod the green and gold meadows of 
Pevensey, Pisa won a great victory over the Arabs at Palermo , 
(1063). Being vainglorious, they wished to record their tri- 
umph; being pious, they wished to give thanks. This being 
the case, their thoughts turned almost inevitably to building, 
for building was in the air, like an epidemic, in the eleventh 
century. We know why. You remember the gardener at the 
Clapham Hermitage, the residence of the godly Mrs. Newcome, 
who was a “Scotch Calvinist of the strictest order, only 
occupying himself with the melons and pines provisionally, 
and until the end of the world, which event he could prove, by 
infallible calculations, was to come off in two or three years’ 
time at farthest?” 

By calculations equally inspired, the world was to have 
come to an end in the year of grace one thousand, for which 
reason few men in the tenth century felt an impulse to build. 
But no sooner was the fatal day past, than they crept out again 
and felt the sun, and Christendom, says the old chronicle, put 
on a white robe of new churches. None was more lovely than 
that cathedral which was raised at Pisa in honor of the “ Mag- 
nificent Queen of the Universe, Ever Virgin and Most Worthy 
Mother of God, Advocate of Sinners.” We do not know by 
what hands it was built, nor after whose design. There was 


2It is true that the great cathedral of Tours was begun in 999, and that in France 
generally a good many churches date from the tenth century. But this was prob- 
ably from necessity, in order to replace those demolished by Scandinavian pirates. 
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that Buschetto,.who seems to have been a relative of Mrs. 
Harris, about whom authorities loved to dispute. We need 
not trouble about him if we adopt the labor-saving theory that 
this, and every other great monument from the tenth to the 
fifteenth centuries, was the work of the rather mysterious 
Comacine Masters. For a long time these architects and 
builders seem also to have belonged to the family of Mrs. 
Gamp’s friend; but there is a lately-developed idea that they 
formed one large single fraternity, descended, it is thought, 
from the old Roman building Collegium; that their guild 
“hybernated in the Dark Ages, emerged in the Lombard 
period, and found their wings in the full Gothic of the Renais- 
sance; and that in it men of every race—Romans, Lombards 
and Greeks in large numbers especially during the Iconoclast 
persecutions—found their place, each bringing his special gifts 
and traditions.” The work of such a guild would carry its mem- 
bers wherever the services of expert craftsmen were desired. 
They would accompany St. Augustine to Canterbury, St. Boni- 
face to Germany, and the Emperor Charlemagne to France. 
' It is even suggested that after being called by the great Irish- 
man, St. Finbar, bishop of Lucca and founder of her prosperity, 
to work there, they crossed the Irish Sea at his bidding, and 
erected the Round Towers and Crosses of Ireland.? 

It is easy to imagine how, if such a world-famous guild 
did exist, the city fathers of Pisa prompted by zeal and pride 
and a well-filled treasury would tell each other that the best 
was always the cheapest in the long run; how they would vote 
unanimously in favor of approaching the Comacines with a 
suitable offer; how, after the usual preliminaries (or we might 
call it haggling) the bargain for their services was made; and 
how, when it came to a question of the style in which the pro- 
posed cathedral was to be built, it was decided to spare no 
expense to have it very handsome. The marble columns taken 
from the enemy were to have a prominent place; this and 
that feature of the different foreign monuments which had 
most impressed the Pisans in the course of their commercial- 
traveling all over the globe, were to be incorporated, so that 
this cathedral of theirs should combine every sort of splendor, 
and be one of the wonders of the world. It is probable, too, 


?For an elaborate exposition of this theory respecting the character, scope and 
origin of the guild, see Cathedral Builders, by Leader Scott. London: Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co., Ltd. Second edition, 1899. 
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that they would wish, for municipal reasons, and to avoid 
heart-burnings, that certain local craftsmen should be allowed 
to have a finger in the pie. If so, there would be no difficulty. 
These would be only too proud to be granted membership in 
the great guild so richly endowed with privileges by the Popes 
that its members were known as Freemasons. It was the cus- 
tom, we are told, to welcome such new associates, who would 
form the nucleus of a new branch. However that may be— 
and it may well have happened somehow in that way—the 
result was one of the most glorious specimens of Romanesque 
architecture. 

The qualities of Romanesque architecture are strength, 
gravity, and that simplicity which is the outcome of a-rigid 
obedience to elaborate canons. The result is a certain severity, 
which casts a gloom on some people’s minds. “It is natural to 
see a certain likeness between the heavy vaulting that over- 
whelms and darkens the church and the leaden cope that 
seems to weight the soul,” says a French writer, M. Emile Male, 
in speaking of the great Romanesque abbey churches. Ah, 
monsieur, you have not read your Lovelace! Maybe the great 
abbeys of the day, with all their seclusion and elaborate dis- 
cipline, seemed havens of rest and order in comparison with 
the chaos and struggle of the world outside their high walls; 
and that to many their yoke was easy, and their burden light, 
in comparison with the price to be paid for freedom in those 
disordered times. Stone walls do not a prison make; at any 
rate there was comparative safety within those sober strong- 
holds. If the windows of these monastic buildings were small 
and sparse it was not from a monkish dread of sunlight, but 
because, first of all, it was necessary to build strongly against 
frequent attacks from Scandinavian pirates, for instance, 
whose name was as dreadful to that century as Napoleon’s 
was to another. For this reason, too, and not because they 
loved gloom, did the Romanesque architects build such mas- 
sive walls. Of course the result is chilling to many people— 
the sort of people who complain of what they call the coldness 
and artificiality of our great liturgical hymns, with their ad- 
mirable reticence, their sturdy faith, their sterling piety, and 
manly patience. 

Even that able and wayward esthete, Huysmans,? who 


*We may assume, I think, that Durtal ‘spells Huysmans. 
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did at least love the Liturgy, calls the Romanesque style the 
La Trappe of architecture, built only for penance, and the reci- 
tation of the penitential psalms. He compares it unfavorably 
with the more effusive and gracious Gothic, accusing it of be- 
ing a convert from paganism ill-accustomed to the forms of 
Christianity. Finally, he considers the Gothic an allegory of 
the New Testament, while the Romanesque is the “image in 
stone” of the Old Testament. Following up this character- 
istically whimsical idea, Durtal expresses a desire for a style 
which, by combining the symbolical attributes of both styles, 
would give. us “the whole of Catholicism.” I believe Huys- 
mans did not know Italy at all well, and surely he cannot have 
known Pisa, for the Pisan monuments—the Cathedral, the 
Baptistery and the Leaning Tower—do really combine the 
strength and restraint of the one style with the cordiality and 
sympathy of the other. If the country churches of Normandy 
are the most uncompromising of Romanesque buildings, these 
Pisan specimens are the most approachable. 

We need not imagine, however, that this delightful modi- 
fication of the traditional Romanesque principles was due to 
any desire to give expression to some longing for freedom 
from accustomed restraint, either religious, social, or zsthetic. 
We can account for it by recalling a prosaic point often and 
curiously forgotten by people who write upon architecture, 
viz: the exigencies of the situation—the question of site, of 
the materials available, of the style most adapted to the soil 
and to the surroundings, and so forth.t The Pisans were men 
to understand these practical points very well. For the rest, 
we know they had but two wishes—to record their triumph, 
and to give thanks for it. If their cathedral was bright and 
sympathetic, instead of sober and severe like the two great 
abbey churches at Caen, it was not because the Pisans were 
intoxicated with a new love of beauty. It was rather because 
of the radiance of the white marble which they drew from the 
Carrara quarries near by, and of the brilliance of the sapphire 
Italian sky, compared with the duller surface of the rougher 
Caen stone, and the sombre climate of the rainiest province 
in France. Likewise, the adoption of foreign features— 
Greek, Arabic, and so on—was no indication of any leaning 


*It is even possible, as French architects have suggested, that the vaulted roof 
was first thought of as a protection against fire by the Scandinavian pirates. 
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towards Byzantine ideas, or Arabic philosophy. It was simply 
the result of a very human desire to “ go one better ”—just as 
the extraordinary building activity of the Third Rome is 
prompted partly by a childish determination to show Florence 
what the Piedmontese can do when they give their minds to it! 

Whatever they expected of their cathedral the Pisans were 
satisfied. We know that, because scarcely was it consecrated 
when they began (in 1152) to build the Baptistery, remaining 
faithful to the same architectural principles, save that the old 
octagonal form was abandoned in favor of a circle so perfect 
that it is a bell in sound as well as in shape. Often, passing by 
the open doors, I have heard a sonorous chord, as from a 
mighty organ.. It was the sacristan singing the notes in rota- 
tion, that the harmony of their lingering echoes might edify 
the tourist. A certain Diotisalvi, a half-mythical personage 
with a knowledge of Greek architecture, perhaps because the 
Comacines had lately been employed in Sicily and the King- 
dom of Naples, was the architect of this glorious dome, whose 
slated roof, stained by wind and rain and sun and tinted like 
a pigeon’s breast, stands out brilliantly against the huge 
masses of white marble. 

After the Baptistery, and also of the same superb material, 
came the Leaning Tower. It is rather difficult to say much 
about this building, except that, as Dickens has said, it cer- 
tainly does lean as much as the most sanguine tourist could 
expect. For a long time it was supposed that this eccentricity 
was the result of a feat of engineering gymnastics, erected per- 
haps as a sort of poster to catch the eye of the cosmopolitan 
crowd who thronged the streets of Pisa in those days when her 
name was a power from Spain to Babylon, and from Aix-la- 
Chapelle to Carthage; when her ships sailed proudly over the 
whole of the Mediterranean, and broke the power of Sardinia, 
Corsica, and the Balearic Islands; when her law courts were 
established at Acre, Joppa, and Jerusalem; Antioch, Damietta, 
and Tunis. 

Another theory was that the Leaning Tower was built at 
this angle by a hunch-back architect who desired, sar- 
donically, to perpetuate the memory of his deformity. This 
idea is rather far-fetched. It is now commonly believed that 
the leaning is the result of some engineering defect, through 
ignorance of the character of the soil. For the rest, the tower 
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is circular, and is completely masked by short white columns— 
some of the famous booty, no doubt. It has no parent, and no 
offspring, and there is a certain insipidity about it, compared 
with the rugged beauty of the campanile of SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo in Rome, and other Romanesque bell towers. One day 
the Leaning Tower will lean no longer. Let us hope it will 
imitate the Venetian campanile, which “even in dying still 
behaved like a gentleman,” killing no one in his fall. May 
the day when the Pisan bell tower falls be far distant; not be- 
cause it leans—only the silliest tourist cares about that—but 
because of the many centuries it has called the faithful to 
Mass, since the Adorable Sacrifice was first celebrated in the 
Cathedral in the presence of Pope Gelasius II. “The modern 
is good; the eternal is better,” said one Fogazzaro, who suf- 
fered much because he afterwards forgot this profound truth. 
Canterbury and York, they too have forgotten; but Pisa still 
remembers. 

We do not know how the proud Pisans would have stood 
the test of the Renaissance; whether, like the Sienese, they 
would have clung to the old paths, and so be left behind, to 
brood and dwindle; or whether, like the Florentines, they 
would have hurried forward to pluck the danger-sweet fruit 
of the tree of the New Learning. We shall never know, be- 
cause, before that time of testing had come, Pisa’s sun had set. 
It had set because she had put her faith in princes, and be- 
cause a fatal day had dawned when the princes of the house 
of Hohenstaufen had expiated their crimes, and had drawn 
Pisa, their vassal, down with them into obscurity. That day 
came when he was lying in his cradle whom the world hails as 
its greatest genius, forgetting, in the strange way it has, that he 
was the pupil and the whole-hearted disciple of a system of 
philosophy which some are fain to consider a grotesque aber- 
ration of the intellect. In 1266, after the battle of Benevento, 
there lay in agony beside the “ green river” Liri that prince 
into whose mouth Dante has put some of his divinest lines: 

I am Manfredi... . 

My sins were horrible: but so wide arms 
Hath Goodness Infinite that It receives 

All who turn to It.5 


With Manfred fell the Empire, and with it Pisa. Today 
* Purgatorio IlIlI., 112 et seq. 
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far from being one of the great world republics, she is a 
provincial city of secondary importance, engaged quietly in 
commerce, on a mediocre scale. “He who would see the 
glories of Pisa, let him go to Genoa,” says the proverb. Like 
many proverbs, however, it is false. The glories of Pisa are 
still her own: her cathedral, her baptistery, her bell tower, 
and, lastly, her cemetery. 

You must have suspected that there was real solid piety in 
the hearts of men, who, even in the day of their triumph, re- 
membered to evoke Our Lady under her title of Advocate of 
Sinners. So, too, it was with them, in their hour of trial. 
When, in the middle of the thirteenth (and to Pisa disastrous) 
century they decided to build their Campo Santo, they con- 
ceived the pious fancy of having its dimensions correspond 
with those of the ark-of Noe. Not only that, but they took 
trouble to instruct the captains of certain ships bound (no 
doubt for trading purposes) for the Holy Land to return with 
a full cargo of earth from Calvary. In this holy soil they 
wished that the citizens of Pisa—saint and sinners, mag- 
nificent and humble, aged and little ones—whose bodies 
were laid aside in expectation of the resurrection should rest. 
Followed a strange and lovely result. Every month of May 
marvelous blue blossoms, of a kind unknown in Italy, opened 
star-like eyes among the narcissi and forget-me-knots which 
gather lovingly round the dead in the sweet Italian way, and 
for want of knowing their name the Pisans, in their pious 
fancy, called them the Tears of the Holy Mother. They may 
still be discovered there, it is said, by those who are in Mary’s 
secrets. I have searched, but I have not found them. Instead, 
at sunset, when the pale moths were abroad, I have found and 
plucked the long straying branches which cover the low walls 
and bend down to brush, with delicately tapered and scented 
_ fingers, the still homes of the faithful dead. Honeysuckle is 
the English name; but in Pisa they call it the Little Hands of 
the Madonna. 





ST. MATTHEW AND THE PAROUSIA. 


BY EDMUND T. SHANAHAN, §S.T.D. 


Xil. 


=) HE Palestinian doctrine of salvation was the 

mi Crown without the Cross. One of the things to 

which Jewish expectation looked when the Mes- 

sias came was the complete reconstitution of the 

heavens and the earth. This renewal had been 

foretold by the prophets,’ it was lengthily described in later 

Jewish writings,? and won for itself a place of no small impor- 

tance in the literature of the Rabbis.’ All things were to be 

delivered from their present state of corruption, and restored 

to spiritual purity and splendor by the strong right arm of 

Divine power, acting, it was thought, in the worldly interests 

of the chosen people. A transfigured Israel, a New Jerusalem, 

a Messias-King reigning in state over a world reorganized and 

rebuilt, these were some of the glories expected when the old 
order of history changed. 

There is much mention of “ thrones” and of “ judgment,” 
in connection with the world’s remaking;* and an occasional 
reference to the “ pain” that will seize the Gentiles when they 
see “that Son of Man sit on the throne of His glory.”* The 
Greek word employed to translate this racial doctrine of sal- 
vation has the primary sense of “ physically restoring,” * and 
there is nothing high or holy associated with its use in most of 
the literature of the times. What must we think, therefore, 
when we find this accusing expression in a text of the First 
Gospel? Is not the mere fact of its presence the clearest proof 
that the author is reviving Rabbinism, and not reporting Jesus? 
Who but a Jewish-Christian writer, freely mingling the old 
with the new, would ever think of weaving into his narrative 
such an unmistakably Palestinian statement as the follow- 
ing: “Amen I say to you, that you who have followed Me, in 
the regeneration (?) when the Son of Man shall sit on the 
throne of His glory, you also shall sit on twelve thrones, judg- 


1Isaias Ixv. 17; Ixvi. 22. * Enoch xci. 16, 17; 4 Esd. vii. 28. 
* For references, see Life and Times of Jesus, Edersheim, I1., 343. 
*Dan. vii. 9, 10; Apoc. xx. 4. 5 Enoch Ixii. 5. ® TaAry yevecta. 
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ing the tribes of Israel?”* Is he not looking for the rebirth 
of the world when the Kingdom of Heaven is inaugurated? 
Does he not believe that the end is nigh? Many scholars are 
of this opinion. It seems to them the only possible supposi- 
tion for scholarship. 

The verse is embedded in a most impressive context.? It 
is the closing days of the ministry in Perea. A young ruler, 
probably of the local Synagogue, and a man of wealth and 
station, impetuously throws himself at the feet of Jesus, say- 
ing: “Good Master, what must I do to possess eternal life?” 
Jesus leads him through the whole table of the Command- 
ments to the positive precept of love of neighbor, which the 
law enjoined. The young ruler frankly replies that he has 
“kept all these things from his youth,” and asks what is fur- 
ther lacking. Whereupon Jesus tells him that detachment 
from wealth is the one thing still most needful to perfection. 
“If thou wouldst be perfect, go, sell what thou hast, and:give it 
to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in Heaven: and come, 
follow Me.” The youth’s countenance fell. He was one that 
“had great possessions,” and he knew of nothing in the law 
compelling a choice between the highest good and the things 
that stood as barriers to its winning. Aghast at the thought 
that following meant forsaking, his ardor dampened, and he 
withdrew from the Lord’s presence, sorrowing. Upon his leav- 
ing, Jesus spoke to those about Him of the difficulties of de- 
tachment and sacrifice, especially in relation to wealth, which 
He declared an almost insuperable obstacle to entrance into 
the Kingdom. This comment surprised the disciples as much 
as the youth’s departure. The official theology described the 

_affluence and bliss of the Messianic Kingdom, and poverty was 
not naturally to Jewish liking. Is it any wonder, then, that 
St. Peter should ask what return lay in store for all their sacri- 
fice? If the faithful were not to have their worldly goods in- 
creased, what would the guerdon of their complete self-giving 
be? To which Jesus makes answer in the verse already quoted 
about the “ thrones,” supplementing it by the general promise 
that whosoever leaves parents, relatives, children, or lands for 
His name’s sake shall receive a hundredfold of compensation 
in this world—“ with persecutions,” * too, says St. Mark—and 
inherit “ eternal life.” 


Matt. xix. 28. * Matt. xix. 16-22; Luke xviii. 18-30; Mark x. 17-22 
® Mark x. 30. 
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When did the author of the First Gospel expect the re- 
demption of this promise? Did he think the Twelve were to 
sit on thrones immediately after the inauguration of the King- 
dom at the end of the Jewish age? That would make the in- 
cident a clear retouching of the old Rabbinical view that the 
Jewish people were to judge the nations when the Messias 
came. It would also prove the author a firm believer in the 
proximity of the Lord’s Return in glory, to punish the wicked 
and reward the good. But from what we have seen in the 
course of the present investigation, this could not have been 
the thought intended. No Synoptic writer has left us a more 
un-Jewish picture of the future peopling of the Kingdom than 
the author of the First Gospel; none has incorporated into his 
account so large an amount of material openly at variance 
with the roseate expectation of the times; and none has taken 
such pains to acquaint the reader in detail with the corrective 
teaching of Jesus and His manner of combating the false views 
in vogue. Nay more, the trend of the evidence thus far gath- 
ered is against our so supposing. In the thirteenth chapter, 
the author goes out of his way for language to let his readers 
see, that an age of the Gentiles is to follow the age of the Jews.” 
He does so again in the sixteenth, although the verb which he 
uses to emphasize his dissent from Rabbinism has been 
strangely taken to indicate his surrender to its creed." The 
thirteenth chapter is filled with the idea of a Judgment indefi- 
nitely put off to the harvest time of the Messianic Era;?? and 
one of its verses expressly gives us to understand that there is 
to be no reign of the just in the Kingdom of the Son of Man;** 
a statement which compels us to assign the verse about the 
“thrones ” to a period not included within the historical dura- 
tion of the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. 

eIt is antecedently improbable, therefore, that the incor- 
porator of the special promise to the Twelve looked for its 
realization on the morrow of the Kingdom’s opening. A writer 
who speaks in one place of the postponement of the Judgment 
is not likely to have so far forgotten himself, in another, as to 
announce or insinuate its near approach. He is engaged on 


10 Matt. xiii. 10-43. Cf. St. Matthew and the Parousia, Tae Carnoric Wort, 
March, 1918. 

1 Mé)derwv.—Matt. xvi. 27. Cf. St. Matthew and the Parousia, THe CatHoric Wort, 
February and April, 1918. 

33 Matt. xiii. 30, 41, 43, 51, 52. 3 Matt. xiii. 43. 
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something quite other than an attempt to revive pre-Christian 
opinion, or to galvanize Rabbinism into the false semblance 
of renewed life; and that something other is conspicuous all 
through his pages, not new or strange to the present case. It 
is the desire to prove Jesus the fulfillment of all the prophecies 
concerning the King of Israel and the Saviour-Lord of men. 
That is why he reports Jesus, not as denying the truth of the 
predictions about Renewal and Rulership, but as announcing 
their deferred fulfillment. Expected at the beginning of the 
Messianic Kingdom on earth, they were not to be realized until 
its close; a corrective piece of teaching quite different from the 
Palestinian expectation that history was not to continue after 
the Kingdom came. It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
this twofold prophecy reasserted elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment pages.'* Its reassertion is due to Him Who came not to 
destroy, but to fulfill; and so far from being Rabbinism re- 
vived, it is simply one of the many instances in which Jesus 
announced the fulfillment of prophecy in a new and un- 
expected manner. His eschatology proclaimed the continuance 
of history and the spread of His word through the whole in- 
habited earth, before the consummation came. It did not 
identify the beginnings of the Kingdom with the world’s final 
rebirth. 
The fact that the First Gospel, when read forwards, moves 
on a different plane from Rabbinism—the plane of deferred 
realization as distinct from immediate fulfillment—is of prime 
significance, and in the nature of a leading light. It takes the 
promise to the Twelve out of all its supposed associations with 
near time. Even if “regeneration,” “renewal,” “restoration,” 
in the physical and cosmic sense, were the proper rendering 
of the Greek, one might still claim, and with goodly show of 
reason, that the thought behind the phrase is un-Rabbinical 
and Christian. A prophecy postponed and a prophecy ex- 
pected to come to pass shortly, are quite different eventuali- 
ties for the human mind, meaning in the one case that history 
is to continue, and in the other that it is to cease or become 
transformed. A New Jerusalem on earth and a New Jerusa- 
lem “ coming down out of Heaven from God ” ** are not neces- 
sarily references to the same event, or hints of an identical 
expectation. It is quite possible to use current language and not 


“2 Peter ili. 13. Apoc. xxi. 1. % Apoc. xxi. 2, 
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intend it in the current sense. What is true of the far future 
may be expressed in terms once associated with the near, 
without contracting any taint of error in the process. So that, 
even if we were textually compelled to admit that St. Matthew 
had the renewal of the heavens and the earth in mind, when 
he recorded the special promise of Jesus to the Twelve, critics 
would still have to prove that he was referring to the begin- 
nings of the Kingdom, and not to its consummation. Their 
thesis that the thought expressed is Judaic and not Christian, 
would still be as far from establishment as ever. 

Fortunately we are not in such textual straits for proof. 
There is another passage in which the author. of thé First Gos- 
pel quotes the same prophetic phrase, “sitting on the throne 
of His glory,” and it reveals the connection of events which he 
had in mind: “ When the Son of Man shall come in the glory 
of His Father, and all the angels with Him, then shall He ‘sit 
on the throne of His glory;’ and before Him all the nations 
shall be gathered.” ** The resurrection to Judgment is un- 
questionably meant, and there is not the slightest reference to 
the world’s renewal. Must we not translate in like manner the 
promise to the disciples, and read it as follows: “ Amen I say 
to you, in the resurrection to Judgment, when the Son of Man 
shall sit on the throne of His glory, you also shall sit on twelve 
thrones, judging the tribes of Israel?” If St. Matthew be suf- 
fered to act as his own interpreter, through the cross-reference 
just mentioned, there is no other conclusion for scholarship to 
draw. We venture to assert, therefore, that “regeneration,” 
in the Palestinian sense of the word, is not the proper render- 
ing of the Greek. Though commonly accepted by modern 
critics as the correct translation, its accuracy is far from being 
exegetically established. Even were we to grant that “ physi- 
cal renewal” is the thought everywhere intended—a conces- 
sion not capable of establishment—nothing of consequence 
would follow. The First Gospel does not represent the re- 
newal and the resurrection to Judgment as immediate. It 
distinctly portrays them as events postponed." 

Does a passage somewhat kindred in St. Luke point to the 
“restoration” as immediate?) The Lord is assuring - the 
Twelve of future dominion in reward for their persevering 


16 Matt. xxv. 31. 
11 St. Matthew and the Parousia, Tae CatHotic Wortp, March, 1918. 
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loyalty, and He is quoted as saying: “ You are they who have 
continued with Me in My trials; and I appoint to you, as My 
Father hath appointed unto Me a Kingdom: that you may eat 
and drink at My table in My Kingdom; and you shall sit on 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” ** The interest- 
ing feature about this passage of St. Luke’s is the textual posi- 
tion of the promise. In the most ancient manuscripts—the 
Sinaitic and the Vatican—it is reported as an independent 
utterance, over and above what was said before.’® Jesus has 
just been contrasting the pagan notion of lordliness with the 
Kingdom of Service which He came to found.” He declares 
that He has appointed to the disciples an historical Kingdom 
on earth, and invested them with regal power, that they may 
eat and drink at His table in His heavenly Kingdom. This is to 
be their immediate reward, independently of their future 
wielding of the staff of rulership. Loyalty in suffering, service, 
and trial will win them a place at His banquet table of eternal 
life. Not until all this has been said, do we find mention made 
of their sitting in judgment on Israel for its rejection of the 
word. Clearly, it was not of any immediate event that Jesus 
spoke or His reporters understood Him to speak, when He 
promised that they should “sit on thrones.” The promise 
referred to the consummated Kingdom at the end of the 
Messianic Era, not to the inaugurated Kingdom at the begin- 
ning, as Palestine expected. 

That this was, indeed, the reference becomes even more 
clearly apparent when we look into the literary environment 
in which St. Matthew locates the promise. The context preced- 
ing is taken up with the idea of “eternal life,” and the laying 
up of treasure “in Heaven;”* the context following with the 
Parable of the Laborers in the Vineyard.”? The thought flows 
steadily in an anti-Rabbinical direction. Laborers coming into 
the vineyard at a later date are to enjoy rewards and privileges 
equal to those conferred upon the first to enter. There was, 
in other words, no special and exclusive advantage in being 
alive at the time of the Christ’s coming—a thought dear to 
the heart of Israel, which expected Him to come but once and 
stay forever. Future disciples entering the Kingdom at the 
eleventh hour would receive the same denarius of eternal life, 


% Luke xxii. 28-30. ® xa xabfhcecbe, not xafijcbe. Luke xxii. 30; Matt. xix. 28. 
* Luke xxii. 24-27. % Matt. xix. 16, 21. 2 Matt. xx. 1-16. 
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Jesus tells them; it is not the times or seasons that count, but 
acceptance of the call, and this call will continue to be issued 
over and over again, unto the Vineyard’s closing hour. God 
has no chosen people but the willing and the heeding. 

What have we in this Parable of the Laborers in the Vine- 
yard—corrective teaching, or the reassertion of Palestinian 
eschatology? Professor Allen thinks it is the latter. Its mean- 
ing is merely that “when the Kingdom comes (at the end 
of the Jewish era), God will give to all that enter His service 
the eternal life which He has promised them.”* Can this 
statement be fitted to the text or context? Is not the thought, 
rather of a Final Judgment deferred, of an historical Kingdom 
coming, in which the nations are to share, before the time of 
the consummation? It is clear from kindred material in St. 
Luke that an historic process is meant. “There shall be the 
weeping and the gnashing of teeth, when you shall see Abra- 
ham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and all the prophets in the King- 
dom of God, and yourselves cast out. And they shall come 
from the east and the west, and from the north and the south, 
and shall sit down in the Kingdom of God. And behold, they 
who shall be first are last; and they who shall be last are 
first.” ** In the text of St. Matthew, the Saviour’s statement 
about “the last being first and the first last” is made the subject 
of the parable that follows, as may be seen from the explana- 
tory particle in the first verse,*> and from the repetition of the 
' phrase explained, in the last.** The paying-off of the labor- 
ers, beginning with the last, and the murmuring of the early 
comers at this equality of treatment,” are un-Jewish pictures 
of a Kingdom that shall recruit itself from among the nations 
—a Kingdom in which no Divine favoritism is to be shown the 
“chosen people.” 

The Saviour is here correcting the current idea that sal- 
vation is the special privilege of the Jew. St. Peter had asked 
Him about the recompensing of the Twelve in the resurrection 
to Judgment. The Lord tells him that “the Twelve shall sit 
on thrones, judging the tribes of Israel,” and then balances 
this promise by the larger statement that those entering the 
vineyard at the eleventh hour (5:00 P.M.), shall receive the 
same reward as those who entered in the early morning. It 


% St. Matthew, W. C. Allen, p. 214. * Luke xiii. 28-30. % vdeo Matt xx. 1. 
%** Thus shall the last be first, and the first last.” Matt. xx. 16. 
Matt. xx. 10-11. 
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was the exact opposite of Palestinian expectation, this admis- 
sion of the Gentiles and exclusion of the Jews; this deferral of 
the Judgment until the last as well as the first had an oppor- 
tunity to enter the Kingdom and be saved. It is corrective 
teaching, therefore, not Jewish eschatology, which we find set 
before us in this phrase and parable. The “sitting on 
thrones ” is an event postponed from the Kingdom’s opening to 
its closing days. It embodies the new teaching of Jesus that 
salvation is to be individual and private as well as public and 
glorious. The former, immediately; the latter, when the Mes- 
sianic Era ends. 

An interesting question remains. Did the Lord ever ex- 
plain what He meant by His “coming in glory,” as He ex- 
plained what He meant by “coming in His Kingdom?” It 
does not seem likely that He left His disciples to their own 
resources on a matter of such deep concern as the nature of 
His Second Coming; and the seventeenth chapter of the First 
Gospel appears as the occasion when this much-needed in- 
struction was supplied. “And after six days ”—a detail that 
shows how the Lord saw and pitied the -bitterness of their 
disappointment at the thought that He was going to die— 
“Jesus taketh unto Him Peter and James, and John his 
brother, and bringeth them up into a high mountain apart. 
And He was transfigured before them. And His face shone 
as the sun; and His garments became white as snow. And be- 
hold, there appeared to them Moses and Elias talking with 
Him. And Peter answering, said to Jesus: Lord, it is good for 
us to be here; if Thou wilt, let us make here three tabernacles, 
one for Thee, and one for Moses, and one for Elias. And as He 
was yet speaking, behold a bright cloud overshadowed them. 
And lo a voice out of the cloud saying: This is My Beloved 
Son, in Whom I am well pleased: hear ye Him. And the dis- 
ciples hearing fell upon their face, and were very much 
afraid.” ** It was, indeed, “good to be here,” as Peter said, 
for this was the atmosphere of Jewish expectation, the veriest 
incarnation of its hopes. No wonder he proposed the raising of 
three monuments to the two who had led, and to Him Who was 
expected to lead, the people of God’s choice out of their house 
of bondage. The new faith and the old nationalism were 
struggling for the mastery in Peter’s soul, and it was the lat- 


* Matt. xvii. 1-9. 
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ter that found a tongue. Let us not press inquiry further. His- 
tory is full of like examples, and our own times are crimsoned 
with the issues of the struggle. 

What was the purpose of the Transfiguration? To mani- 
fest His indwelling Divinity to these chosen three? To rekin- 
dle confidence in minds disheartened? This, surely, and some- 
thing more, besides. Jesus had just divided His “coming in 
glory” * from His “coming in His Kingdom.” He had just 
informed the Twelve that it was the latter, not the former 
event, which the generation was to see. More disappointingly 
still, He had just predicted His own death and theirs.*® Occur- 
ring in such a context of shattered hopes, His statement that He 
was one day to return in glory stood doubly in the need of 
proving; it could not merely be mentioned without show of 
proof. And so the Lord transfigured Himself before them, not 
only to reveal His Divinity, not only to hearten the future 
preachers of His word, but, over and above all this, to offer 
them a concrete and visible demonstration of the way and 
manner in which He was yet to come in glory for the con- 
summation of His Kingdom. The vision would stand them in 
good stead, later, when, before a hostile audience that denied 
all Scriptural warrant for the idea of a Second Advent, they 
could testify from their own personal experience that they had 
been witnesses of the glory in which the Lord would return 
as Judge. Neither they, nor the hardened public soon to hear 
the strangeness of their word, were to be suffered to think 
that the Lord’s right arm was shortened, because it forbore to 
strike. The purpose of the Transfiguration, therefore, was to 
create intellectual conviction no less than to foster moral cour- 
age; to let the disciples actually behold the glory of the Father, 
in which, when justice had her patient, tardy day, the Son was 
finally to come." 

Nor is this interpretation ill-founded. We have the ex- 
press testimony of St. Peter—one of the witnesses present— 
in its support. Critics of the rationalist school have long won- 
dered why it was that the Prince of the Apostles, when chal- 
lenged for proof that the Lord was again to come, should have 
made his appeal, not to the facts of the Resurrection and 
Ascension, but to the mysterious incident of the Transfigura- 


* Matt. xvi. 27, 28. | % Matt. xvi. 21, 24, 25. 
“ This is the interpretation of St. Chrysostom. Hom. 57 in Matt., in initio. 
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tion, instead. The difficulty ceases in the interpretation above 
offered. St. Peter understood the Transfiguration as a demon- 
strative proof of the Final Coming. His words in reply to the 
Judaizers plainly show that such was his understanding of 
its significance. “For,” he says, “we have not followed cun- 
ningly devised fables, when we made known to you the power 
and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, but we were made eye- 
witnesses of His glory. For He received from God the Father 
honor and glory, this voice coming down to Him from the mag- 
nificent glory: ‘This is My Beloved Son in Whom I am well 
pleased: hear ye Him.’”*? St. Peter then goes on to add that 
he has a “ stronger word of prophecy ” in the fact of the Trans- 
figuration than the False Teachers can hope to claim by their 
private interpretation of the Scriptures.** 

Such was the answer of St. Peter to the Judaizers and 
mockers, who were atfempting to prove from the prophets that 
no Second Coming of the Christ had been foretold of God. 
It is a most enlightening piece of testimony. The Chief of the 
Twelve engages in no exegetical controversy, to establish from 
the prophets that the Lord is again to come. Nor does he 
point to the Ascension as guaranteeing the credibility of the 
Apostles who had preached the Second Advent. His appeal is 
to a fact of personal experience—that ecstatic scene which he, 
with James and John, had witnessed on Mount Thabor. Who 
shall say, therefore, in view of this pointed declaration by an 
eyewitness, that the understanding of the Transfiguration as 
an acted proof, an anticipative revelation of the Lord’s power 
to come in glory, is without secure exegetical footing in the 
New Testament Scriptures? 

We have come to the end of our long investigation, and this 
first series of studies is finished. Its particularly new results 
are easily summed up for the judgment of the critical. The 
opening study made the claim that St. Matthew’s Gospel was 
not the restricted Palestinian world-view, which it seems to be 
to many, under the microscope of scholarship. The first proof 
offered to substantiate this audacious claim was the discovery 
of the meaning of Mé)Azv. It is not used in the sense of the near 
future at all, but to express the prophesied necessity of the 
actions or events narrated. The result of this initial discovery 
was another of equal import—the fact, namely, that the Lord’s 


322 Peter i. 16-18. %2 Peter i. 19-21. 
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“ coming in His Kingdom ” and His “ coming in glory ” are act- 
ually set before us as disconnected events, in the New Testa- 
ment text. With the detailed establishment of this fact, the 
precise nature of the Lord’s method of teaching disclosed itself 
to analysis. It was found that the Saviour taught the new 
under cover of the old, filling the current phrases of prophecy 
with a sense not had before. 

“The end of the age;” “ the Parousia;” the “ coming of the 
Son of Man in the glory of His Father with the angels;” His 
“coming on the clouds;” His “coming in the name of the 
Lord;” and His “coming to the individual: at the hour of 
death,” are all typical instances of making a phrase that had 
but a single meaning in the usage of the times, carry several 
distinct shades of significance to the hearers. The Synoptic 
writers have left us every indication—grammatical, textual 
and critical—that they are reporting this very method of edu- 
cation, and asking us to see its wonders with them, eye to eye. 
What from the point of view of literary criticism, seems like a 
mere gluing-process of editorial comment, as, for instance, the 
many reported reactions of the Pharisees to the Saviour’s 
words, is in reality a description of the counter effects of the 
new teaching, and not a recondite problem in the mechanics 
of composition. The clearing-up of the pedagogical element 
in the text led to the most surprising discovery of all—the ex- 
act nature of the questions asked and answered on the Mount 
of Olives. These were found to be Christian questions, not 
Jewish queries; and the Great Discourse of the twenty-fourth 
chapter fell at once into the simplest and most natural of 
divisiotis. 

Through not undertaken with an apologetic view in mind, 
the investigation now brought to a temporary close offers ma- 
terial for a Christian apology of no uncertain value. So far as 
the writer’s knowledge goes, this is the first time that proof 
has ever been offered of the disconnection which the Gospels 
establish between the end of Jerusalem and the end of the 
world. Hitherto the attitude has invariably been to concede 
the connection, and to apologize for it, either on the ground 
that the Lord spoke of the destruction of Jerusalem as the 
figure and type of the end of the world, or that the Evangelists, 
without affirming, nevertheless expressed, the common opinion 
of their time. A third possibility—to say no more—now opens 
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up: His never having connected the events in question; His 
never having been reported to that effect! 

The corrective teaching of Jesus has been a commonplace 
of Biblical study from the beginning. Friend and foe alike 
have detected its existence in the Gospel pages, and at the 
present writing there is a discernible tendency to study Pales- 
tine less and Jesus more. But what has escaped observation 
all along is the sweeping extent to which this corrective teach- 
ing of the Lord was carried. The present writer frankly con- 
fesses that for years he never looked for it in the phrase of 
prophecy: the coming of the Son of Man; and not till over- 
whelming evidence revealed it there as elsewhere, were these 
studies undertaken to establish the truth of its presence. Final 
judgment rests, of course, with the Church; and to that tri- 
bunal, all that has been said or claimed is dutifully submitted. 

Several questions are affected by the results reached, and 
among them the date of the Gospels. The composition of any 
of the Synoptic writings much before 70 A.D. has been denied 
of late, because of the so-called “small Apocalypse ” * exist- 
ing in all three, and set down for a common source from which 
the several writers drew. Professors Wendt, Weiffenbach, 
Pfleiderer, Schmiedel, Wellhausen, Holtzmann, Loisy and Mof- 
fat, to mention no others, post-date the appearance of the Gos- 
pels, largely on account of this supposed “Synoptic 
Apocalypse.” Their position will have to be reviewed. The 
texts quoted to prove the existence of this subsidiary source 
are really Christ’s reported teaching to the contrary. The cor- 
rected and corrective phraseology of the Synoptics has been 
mistaken for a tract of the apocalyptic propaganda in vogue 
about the year 70, when the war clouds were gathering over 
Israel, and the long promised “end” seemed nigh. Only a 
very small fraction of the texts thus incriminated is apocalyp- 
tic; and even in this small fraction, the end of the world is not 
portrayed as impending, but as indefinitely postponed.” 
Those who think that “in a private conversation with two or 
three disciples, Jesus would speak in a sustained style of 


* Matt. xxiv. 6-8; Mark xiii. 7-8; Luke xxi. 9-11; Matt. xxiv. 15-22; Mark xiii. 
14-20; Luke xxi. 20-24; Matt. xxiv. 29-31; Mark xiii. 24-27; Luke xxi. 25-27, 28. : 

% Matt. xxiv. 29-31; Mark xiii. 24-27; Luke xxi. 25-27, 28.—Nor is Luke xviii. 8— 
“Shall the Son of Man coming find faith on the earth (?)?”—a reference to the 
Final Advent. It should be translated “in the land,” not “on the earth.” See éxi 
ths yas Im Luke xxi. 23. The “Son of Man coming” means the destruction of Jeru- 
salem éy téyet. 
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eschatological commonplace,” or be actually reported to that 
effect, have made “ a tether out of a hair,” and missed the dis- 
tinctive psychology of the Gospels, in their excessive devotion 
to the principles of literary criticism. 

‘The Saviour had to teach His new doctrine of the King- 
dom in current phrases that had long been wrested to another 
meaning. The thought in all minds, the phrase on all lips, was 
“the drawing nigh of the Kingdom of God,” and the “com- 
ing of the glorious Son of Man.” Jesus begins His ministry by 
preaching the former; He continues and ends it by a long 
educative process in regard to the latter. Because He used the 
current expressions to convey His new revelation—He would 
have secured no hearing had He done otherwise—critics leap 
to the conclusion that His employment of the terms of the day 
reveals the source and limitation of His personal knowledge, 
and affords a clue to the intelligence of His reporters. On 
this fallacious criterion a whole mountain of adverse criti- 
cism has been reared, which topples at once with the detec- 
tion of the fallacy that contributed to its rearing—the fallacy 
of confounding a chosen means of expression with the thought 
actually expressed. Take the sum of the quotations of Jesus. 
A mere glance will suffice to show that even if the language 
employed be Palestinian, the thought behind it is of an alto- 
gether different origin, plane and range. Let us gather these 
texts, with no attempt at order. The originality of their ap- 
plications is not diminished, but increased, by a random 
gathering. 

“ So shall it be at the end of the age. The Son of Man shall 
send forth His angels, and they shall gather out of His King- 
dom all scandals and them that work iniquity.”** “Then 
shall the just shine as the sun in the Kingdom of their 
Father.” ** “The Son of Man shall come in the glory of His 
Father with the angels; and then shall He render to every man 
according to his works.” ** “ Amen I say to you, there are some 
of them that stand by, who shall not taste death, till they see 
the Son of Man coming in His Kingdom.”* “To him that 
hath (My word of the Kingdom), ‘it shall be given, and he 
shall abound; but from him that hath not, even that which 
he hath shall be taken away.” * “If I wish him (St. John) to 
remain till I come, what is it to thee?”“ “He that perse- 


%* Matt. xiii. 41. t Matt. xiii. 43. * Matt. xvi. 27. 
* Matt. xvi. 28. Matt. xiii. 12; xxv. 29. *John xxi. 22. 
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vereth unto the (?) end, the same shall be saved.” ** “ Where 
the body is, there shall the eagles be gathered.” * “He that 
saveth his life (by denying Me), shall lose it; and he that 
loseth his life (for confessing Me), shall find it.”** “ But there 
are first who shall be last, and last who shall be first.” « 
“ Amen I say to you, in the regeneration when the Son of Man 
shall sit on the throne of His glory, you also shall sit on twelve 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” ** “ You shall not 
see Me henceforth until you say: Blessed is He that cometh 
in the name of the Lord.” * “But if the master of the house 
knew at what hour the thief was coming, he would have 
watched, and not have allowed his house to be broken 
through.” “* “Be ye therefore also ready, for at an hour that 
you think not, the Son of Man will come.” * “Let your loins be 
girt, and lamps burning in your hands; and you yourselves 
like unto men who are waiting for their Lord when He shall 
return from the Marriage Feast; that when He cometh and 
knocketh, they may open to Him immediately.” ° “But when 
the Son of Man shall come in His glory, and all the angels with 
Him, then shall He sit on the throne of His glory, and all the 
nations shall be gathered before Him.” Who would dare 
maintain that this entire assemblage of texts referred to the 
Second Advent, or was understood as so referring by the ex- 
ceptionally acute people, to whose “ apperceptive masses ” the 
Lord addressed His word? 
And that suggestive picture: “The Lord said to My Lord: 

Sit Thou on my right hand, until I make Thine enemies Thy 
footstool” **—a picture repeated before the judges at the 
trial, in the impressive words: “Furthermore, I say to you, 
you shall see the Son of Man sitting * on the right hand of 
Power and coming on the clouds of heaven,” **—what is this 
but a pictorial and summary denial of all that Palestine ex- 
pected concerning the King and the Kingdom that were to 
come? His sitting at the right hand of the Almighty and His 
“coming on the clouds” at the same time, are so expressed 

® Matt. xxiv. 13. * Matt. xxiv. 28. “ Matt. xvi. 25. 

“Luke xiii. 30; Matt. xix. 30; xx. 16. “ Matt. xix. 28. 

“ Matt. xxili. 39. “Matt xxiv. 43. @ Matt. xxiv. 44. 

Luke xii. 35, 36. | Matt xxv. 31. 

" Matt. xxii. 44. Comp. St. Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 25. det yap adtbv bactAetetv. Also Eph. 
i, 22 and Ps. viii. 6. 


®The thought behind the Hebrew imagery—“ sitting at the right hand ”*—is 
supreme judicial power. % Matt. xxvi. 64. 
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as to signify His reigning in Heaven and the progressive tri- 
umph of His Kingdom on earth. The grammar of the verse 
definitely settles the fact that the “ coming on the clouds” © is 
progressive, not a single event; and if the reader will consult 
the Lord’s answer to the second question of the disciples on 
Mount Olivet: “What shall be the sign of Thy coming (in 
Thy Kingdom) ?” © he will find that the answer of the Master 
is much broader than the discipular query. The four who put 
the question understood the “coming” as a single event— 
the destruction of Jerusalem. The Saviour does not take it in 
this limited sense. He speaks of it as the progressive announce- ° 
ment of His Gospel in the whole inhabited earth, and declares 
that there shall be much false teaching even to the very end.” 
He forecasts the history of His Kingdom, not only during the 
Jewish period, but beyond it to the consummation of the Mes- 
sianic Era; and He treats Jerusalem as a mere incident in the 
world-process that is still to be—a fact which St. Matthew 
distinctly brings out, by inserting three additional verses which 
he previously omitted when describing the future history of 
the Kingdom unto the end of the Jewish times. 

It is not to His Second Advent, therefore, but to the visible 
triumph of His Kingdom, that Jesus is referring, when He de- 
clares that His participation in Divine power and honor will be 
made manifest to His judges from that time forth.” The High 
Priest rose and rent His robes at this assertion. It was nothing 
short of blasphemy in his holden eyes. And the second part of 
the Lord’s avowal—the reference to His “progressive com- 
ing on the clouds ”—was equally disconcerting. Expert that 
he was in the literature of prophecy, Caiphas could not have 
failed to notice how the Lord had divided the vision of Daniel,®° 
disconnecting the “ coming on the clouds” from the expected 
“earthly reign of glory,” and rejecting eschatology for his- 
tory! Jesus solemnly affirmed before His judges that He would 
reign in Heaven and triumph in His Kingdom on earth. His 


% Compare Apoc. i. 7 with Matt. xxvi. 64. % Matt. xxiv. 4-14. 
% Matt. xxiv. 11. Compare Matt. xxvi. 13. Nor is St. Paul’s use of xobuo¢g 
against us here. % Matt. xxiv. 10-12; x. 16-23. 


" Gn’ Govt. Matt. xxvi. 64. Three times used by St. Matthew in the same sense. 
Matt. xxiii. 39; xxvi. 29; xxvi. 64. St. Luke has: éxd rod yy. xxii. 69. Cf. The 
Theology of the New Testament, Stevens, p. 158; St. Mark, Gould, p. 252; and 
Professor Allen’s embarrassment at the grammer of the verse. St. Matthew, Allen. 
Pp. 284. 
© Dan. vii. 13-14. 
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was not the world-view of the folk who sat in judgment on His 
word. 

Of all the pictures in the Gospel, this of the sitting and 
the coming is the most far-reaching and instructive, especially 
when put through the double test of verification which we 
fortunately possess in the Lord’s interpretation of the Dizit 
Dominus and in the manner of His answer to the second ques- 
tion of the disciples on the Mount of Olives. il a préché le 
Royaume, mais c’est l'Eglise qui est venue, says Loisy; and so 
long as the existence of a Synoptic Apocalypse was admitted, 
‘ it seemed a dfficult matter to prove scientifically that Christ 
identified the “Kingdom” and the “Church.” But with the 
disestablishment of the supposed Apocalypse, and the dis- 
covery of history where eschatology only was thought to be, 
the two terms, so long kept apart by criticism, instantly re- 
joined each other, and the apparent gap between them closed 
of itself.* Jesus preached the Church, and it was the Church 
that came. The Kingdom and the Church are one! 

Christ spoke of His “ coming ” in four different senses. He 
said that the Son of Man would come in power at the end of 
Israel; in glory at the end of the Messianic Age; in salvation 
or rejection to the individual at death; and—as has just been 
shown—in His historical Church, the growth of which He as- 
sured His judges they would see from that time forth. Such 
are the results which the present investigation has found, after 
distilling each conclusion, drop by drop, through a triple process 
of analysis—grammatical, contextual, and critical. In the opin- 
ion of the present writer, whatever may be the fate of par- 
ticular parts of the investigation, the main line of the thought 
discovered will actually be found present in the Greek text, 
inwoven into its very fibre, and not read into it from without. 
It is not a question of who saw it, but whether it is there. And 
for its being there, we have the express assurance of Jesus, 
Who taught us to look for its presence in advance. When He 
first transferred the phrase “end of the age,” from the Old 
Kingdom of Israel to the coming “ Kingdom of Heaven,” the 
Twelve were so surprised that they asked Him for an explana- 
tion. Jesus gave it. He told them that “ every scribe instructed 


© Matt. xvi. 18, 19. Notice the identification of “‘My Church” in v. 18 with the 
“ Kingdom of Heaven” in v. 19. Compare xviii. 17.—The supposition that St. Mat- 
thew was written late, because it would take some time for the first Christians to 
realize the difference between the 6acrAela] and the éxxAnola is without foundation. 
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in the Kingdom of Heaven is like to a householder, who bring- 
eth forth out of his treasure new things and old.* It was the 
description of His method of teaching. He would use the old 

phrases of prophecy in new senses. He-would fill the old bot- 

tles with new wine. And the present investigation, above and 
- beyond all things else, shows how masterfully He redeemed 
His pledge. 
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BY CAROLINE D. SWAN. 





In the dim autumn morn I sought the place 
Where bides the Blessed Presence evermore, 





Where children bow and penitents adore. 





The world was silver, as I neared apace 





That blazing Centre! For a frost, to grace 





That Sacrament.of love, had gone before 





My poor, unwary soul to win it o’er 






To purer vision and more glad embrace. 










For every grass-blade, every feathery spray 
Dead blooms and stars irradiant glistening white 
Caught the first sunbeams, till the shining way— 
First filmed and then bejeweled—was a sight 
For Seraphim, who view with loving eyes 
Each gleam that links our world with Paradise. 











@ Matt. xiii. 52—yabntevéels. “Every scribe who hath become a disciple in the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” 





THE FOOL OF GOD. 
BY CHARLES PHILLIPS, 


THE PERSONS: 


Francis of Assisi. 

Pietro Bernadone, his father. 
The Bishop of Assisi. 

The Chaplain of San Damiano. 
Scribio, a clerk. 

Antonio, a beggar. 

Basilio, a leper. 


THE SCENE: 


A summer morning in the cloth-shop of Bernadone at Assisi. A 
view of the town through the Gothic window at back. Doors, 
right, and left—at right, opening to the warehouse; at left 
to the street. Back centre, a tall desk, littered with papers 
and samples of cloth; also a high bench before the desk. 


(Scribio is heard singing off stage, in the warehouse. He enters 
with a broom, sweeping; and crosses to the street door.) 


Scribio: So what care I, whate’er befall, 
God’s in His Heaven over all, 
For Him I do whate’er I do, 
And make a song about it too! 
There Messer Dustheap! There my dancing 
dandy! 
And out you go, out in the merry sunshine 
To ride on the morning wind. Why, Messer 
Francis, 
Who taught me how to sing—he says himself 
There’s no time you can find the Good God quicker 
Than in the early morning. So!—away! (He 
sends the dust flying.) 


(Enter Pietro Bernadone from the street, in the face of Scribio’s 
dust-cloud. He storms in angrily.) 


Bernadone: You noisy dog! You lazy hound! What mean you, 
Pitching the dirt of the floor in your master’s eyes? 





Scribio: 
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And so you’re at your sweeping at this hour, eh?— 
When every other shop in the street is open 
And humming long ago! (He tweaks Scribio’s 
ear.) 
O, master, master, 
Be not so hard upon me! Master, master, 
I’m but a poor young clerk— 


Bernadone (going to the desk): Ho! Clerk, indeed— 


Scribio: 


Bernadone: 


Bernadone: 


Scribio: 


Bernadone: 


With last night’s dust still on the counting table! 
Can I not trust you for an hour? By the saints, 
I can trust no one more! Clerk—good for nothing! 
Servant—a stupid! And the two in one 
To make a fool! And then, to cap the bargain, 
A son that’s fool and good-for-nothing both! 
What are you mumbling there? Some of the 
prayers 
That gadabout Francis has been teaching you, 
Pll warrant! 
Nay, ’twas but a little song 
I was remembering— 
Ay, songs—and prayers— 
*Tis all you’re good for since that pious gabbler 
Of mine came home. I would to Heaven he’d 
stayed 
In France, with his troubadours, nor ever come 
Chanting his chants about my dizzy ears 
To wear the old days out of me! Where is he now? 
Where is young Francis now? Speak! fool! 
Nay, master, 
I do not know! I heard him in the dawn 
Go singing by the window. °*Twas just sunrise, 
And he on the road that takes you from the town 
Out toward the forest— 
Ay, that’s it, that’s it— 
Off making serenades to the birds of the wood, 
And I here breaking my palsied back to lay 
A fortune by for him! I’m done with it! 
I’ll put an end to this today! Be off! 
Find him and bring him here! Did I not tell you 
That I must ride this morning to Foligno? 
Not to Foligno, master? Why, you said— 
Another word like that from you, you stupid, 
And I'll clout you to Foligno, all the way, 
And hand you back to your beggar of a father! 
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Bernadone: 


Scribio: 


Bernadone: 


Scribio: 


Bernadone: 


Scribio: 


Bernadone: 
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No! master! no! O! what have I done now, 
What have I said? Please, Messer Bernadone! 
Then keep your mouth tight—and remember this: 
Whoever asks you, whosoever queries, 
Your master’s ridden to Foligno. So! 
You understand me? 

Ay;—but master—master— 
But me no buts, but see that yonder door 
Into the warehouse there is left unlocked— 
Ajar—like that—do you mark? [Ill keep my eye 
On you, remember! 

But the Bishop, master? 
The Bishop himself may come today; and what— 
What may I say to him? 

I'll bishop you! 
Was ever a half-wit so half-made as you! 
What think you then I ride to Foligno for 
If not for this—your Bishop and his coming? 
Have I not told you, ay, a dozen times? 
You are to say to him, your master’s ridden 
Off to Foligno. Let me hear you say it! 
Come now! Speak up—as if I were his lordship 
The Bishop of Assisi! Come—“ Your Lordship, 
My master has gone—” 

“Your Lordship ”—Nay, but master, 
And if you go not to Foligno, sir, 
Though you do say that you do go to Foligno— 
Why sir, is that not telling a lie? And Francis, 
Young Messer Francis, only yesterday, 
Talked of the sin of lying. 

Saints in Heaven! 
Am I to endure a witless goose like this? 
May I not ride where I list, you fool, or stay 
Or go as I will, or say I go or come, 
Without some mumbling priest to sit upon it, 
The saying or the going? If the Good God 
That you’re so fond of prating of, perforce 
Must send to me this double-dark affliction— 
A fool for a son, a simpleton for a servant, 
May I not keep an eye on them, to save me 
From beggary—and bishops, with their funds, 
Their chapels and their building and restoring? 
I’ve nothing for your bishop—nothing, nothing! 
Therefore I’ve ridden off—gone for the day. 


a 
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You hear? You understand? And mark you 
this— 
‘If you do by the wink of an eye betray me, 
Or let that door be closed, you'll whine for it, 
You cackling hen! Now get you gone and fetch me 
That brother fool of yours! Hark! There he goes, 
Like a.loud clown singing along the street! 


(Francis is heard singing in the street. He enters, bringing with 
him into the dusty shop a burst of sunlight and radiant sum- 
mer air. He is a comely youth, richly dressed in the best 
fashion of the day.) 


Francis: God’s in His Heaven, what care I! 
For Him I live, for Him I'd die! 
Or joy or sorrow come my way 
Pil make a song about it! 


(He stops short on seeing his father.) 


Oh—father— 
Bernadone: Well! And it’s time you put an end 
To your unseemly noise. Get to your tasks! 
Here is the desk piled with accounts and letters, 
And you in the streets, like some mad troubadour 
Shouting your psalms! _ 
Francis: Nay, good my father, listen! 
*Twas nota psalm. "Twas only a little song, 
A song of my own making. See—it goes 


This wise at first— 
Bernadone: You and your songs! Be silent! 
You'll split my ears—you’ll break my heart! Be 
still! 


Once I could find no key to keep you in 
Gadding about, carousing in the night; 
Now ’tis the busy daylight that you spoil 
With noise and idleness! 

Francis: Not spoil, my father! 
*Twas but a little serenade of joy 
I'd sing to our good Father God in Heaven — 
To pay a little for the hours I once ! 
Was wont to waste at night with rioters, 
Sinners and folly-makers— 

Bernadone: Done! Have done! 

Begin me now none of your pious prating! 

Get to your work here! And look you, keep to it! 
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Bernadone: 


Bernadone: 


(The street door opens stealthily, and Antonio, a beggar, enters. 
He peers shyly about, then comes forward, touching Francis 
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I’m off to Foligno for the day; (To Scribio) Re- 
member 
Foligno—for the day! Come! To the desk! 
Here’s a whole sheaf of letters in the French—- 
Let your poor learning leastways earn me a penny! 
And here are accounts upon accounts to check; 
And there’ll be custom humming too, today. 
And keep the beggars and the paupers out! 
I'll have none of your rags and tatters here, 
That are forever at your heels. Come now— 
To work! 
But father, is not this the day 
The Bishop was to come— 
What? Am I never 
To hear the end of the Bishop? I have nothing 
For him or. his ruin of a chapel—so 
I’m to Foligno (to Scribio) for the day, you hear? 
(He starts away.) 


So be it, father. All is well! The keys? 

The keys? Think you I'll leave the chests wide 
open 

For you to spill for any mendicant 

Comes crying at the door? There’s coin enough 

There in the desk to serve the day’s trade out. 

To work now! Both of you! (He goes out leading 
Scribio off by the ear.) 

Quick step, you witless! 

Yes, father, yes! Alas, but my poor father— 

That he should always be in anger with me! 

Good Messer God in Heaven knows I strive 

To please him—yet he hath no faith in me, 

No faith, no trust! ’Tis only in his riches 

He puts his faith. O, were I not a man, 

My father, I could weep for you, to think 

What grief, what care, you put upon yourself 

For sake of a little silver profit!—This! 


(He fingers a handful of coins on the desk.) 


Nay, but ’twould serve me better, and serve him 
To pray for him, not weep for him! 


on the arm.) 
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Francis: 


Antonio: 


Francis: 
Antonio: 
Francis: 
Antonio: 


Francis: 


Antonio: 


Francis: 
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What, you? 
It is my poor Antonio of the Wood! 
What has befallen you now? 
Good Messer Francis, 
Only that I—that I am hungry again. 
I have had naught to eat since yestereve. 
But did I not give money—ay, and food— 
To you last night, Antonio? 
So you did, 
God blessing you for it! And the food—you saw 
How hotly I did relish that! 
But the money? 
There was another hungrier than I, 
In sorrier rags,—a leper by the road. 
A leper? By the San Damiano road? 
Blessed Antonio, how you do shame me then! 
For I too saw that leper by the road 
This very morning, I in the sunlight singing; 
Passing him by—and yet so loathsome to me 
His running sores, so dread the ghastly pallor 
Upon his deathly face, I turned me away, 
Blind to his misery, deafening my ears 
To all his sorry moaning. I turned—I ran— 
I threw him not even a little coin. 
And you gave him your all! So shall I give 
My all to you! (He gives Antonio his purse, the 
beggar protesting.) 
Nay, all, Antonio, all! 
How could I ever sing to God again, 
Did I not give you all, remembering 
How richly you’ve outdone me in charity? 
Messer Francesco, nay, not all, not all! 
One silver bit’s enough; for there be others 
More needy even than I— 
Then you, my brother, 
Shall be their almoner. Nay, you must take it; 
And go and share it with others as you will. 
Make haste now! Someone comes! Mayhap my 
father. 


(Francis puts Antonio out the street door as Scribio enters from 


Francis: 


the warehouse.) 


You, Scribio! See how you set me trembling, 
For thinking ’twas my father had returned 





Scribio: 


Francis: 


Scribio: 


Francis: 


Scribio: 


Francis: 


Scribio: 


Francis: 


Scribio: 
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To catch me giving alms!—so sorrily 
Doth he distrust me. Hath he ridden away? 
Gone to Foligno? 

Ay, he’s gone—he’s gone! 
Did you not hear his horse a-hoofing it 
Out in the court? Did you not hear the clatter 
The master made of it, that you might know 
He’s gone to Foligno for the day—Foligno, 
And nowhere else! 

What mean you, Scribio? 
Nay, I heard nothing—save the Voice of God 
Shaming my selfishness! Antonio 
The beggar of the Wood was here again. 
You did not give him money, Messer Francis? 
O, have a care of what you do this day, 
Good Messer Francis— 

Why, you do mean something— 
What is it, Scribio? You are distressed, 
For my sake you are troubled! Ah, I see— 
My father has set poor Scribio to watch 
Upon me while he’s gone! Is that it? 

Nay— : 
On my good word it is not that, young master! 
You would not think that your poor Scribio 
Could spy upon you? 

But one must obey, 
And one must tell the truth, good Scribio. 
But I am telling the truth, good Messer Francis— 
That is—I—O, forgive! I am afraid! 
Nay; one should be afraid of the devil only! 
I am afraid mayhap Messer your father— 
Might it not then befall that he would change 
His mind about Foligno? Or—or might he 
Remember something that would bring him back— 
What am I saying! 

You are saying folly, 

Folly, good Scribio! You know my father!— 
If to Foligno he would go, then mark you 
To Foligno he will go—and for good gain! 
Rest you assured of that! Besides, remember 
The Bishop is abroad today to gather 
Funds for the ruin of San Damiano: 
Therefore my father profits prettily 
Out of the Bishop’s way! Moreover, see— 
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All is secure! 
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Francis: 
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Francis: 


Scribio: 
Francis: 
Scribio (opening the door ceremoniously): Enter, good sir, and 
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There is the chest—secure! 
The keys—secure! sate on the road to Foligno! 
I know my father! 

Ay, but have a care 
Of what you do, of what you say! 

Rest easy! 
I'll have a care—thanks to my father’s care! 
Nor think you that I want in reverence: 
’*Tis not my father’s lack of love for me, 
But his too ready love for gold and gain, 
That doth assail my soul with bitterness !— 
That greed that putteth hunger on the famished, 
Strips the poor beggar of his shivering rags— 
Ay, and would strip the very sanctuary 
To leave it all unroofed! It is that greed 
That sets its ferret eye upon me, go, 
Come, sing, pray, toil, or do I what I may! 
So, watch me close, poor Scribio. 

Nay, nay! 
What harm then can I do, unless I break 
Open the chests and take my patrimony 
Therefrom, to give the poor? 

What are you saying? 
Good Messer Francis, do not that I pray you! 


(laughing): Scribio! Have no fear! So—there, I 


promise! 
I will not break the chests! 
That would be—thieving! 
That would be robbery! 
But no—it would not: 
By my own right, and by my mother’s right, 
There are a thousand florins there in gold 
That I may do with as I please— 
: Good master, 
It is the devil tempting you! 
One thousand 
Bright golden florins! Mother of God, I would 
I had them now—today—(A knocking is heard at 
the street door.) 
A customer! 
Quick, to the door! 


welcome 
In Messer Pietro Bernadone’s name— 
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(Basilio the Leper enters: his face is deathly; his bared breast, 
his hands and his arms are scarred with the ghastly sores 
of his disease.) 


Basilio: Unclean! unclean! 
Scribio: You? You? Out with you, out! 
You filthy thing! 
Basilio (turning away): Unclean! Unclean! 
Francis (thrusting Scribio aside): Nay, nay! 
Come back! Come back! O Scribio, you also 
Turn him away! I too, unhappy man, 
I too once turned a deaf ear to your cry, 
Forgive me; Brother Leper! 
Basilio: Touch me not! 
Nay touch me not! I am unclean! unclean! 
*T was but to speak my gratitude to you 
I dared to step upon your doorway here. 
I am Basilio, whom Antonio 
Helped with your charity. 
Francis: But still you tremble 
And shiver in the cold! So—you shall have 
A cloak to cover you. (Francis takes off his own 
cloak and puts it around Basilio.) 
*Tis yours, my brother. 
And warmly may it shield you from the wind. 
Scribio (with a fearful eye on the warehouse door): 
I do beseech you, have a care, young master! 
Basilio: Ay ,sir, the lad is right: I must not take it! 
Yet who would touch it now, since it hath touched 
My sorry foulness! 
Francis: I would! I would! Nay, 
The cloak is yours; and by this selfsame token 
You shall know how I grieve because, unthinking, 
Once I did turn away from you and coldly 
Refuse your poor beseeching. 
Basilio: I am unclean! 
Francis: And you shall also give to me a token 
That I may know how you have pardoned me. 
(Francis kneels to the leper.) 
Say that you pardon me; for ’twas against 
The merciful Christ Himself, Who healed the 
lepers, 
I sinned when I did pass you by! 
Basilio: Nay,—nay— 
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You must not touch 





You must not kneel to him! 
him! 
Francis: He is my brother. He shall see my spirit 
Broken, and all my wicked pride cast down! 
Good Brother Leper, kind Basilio, 
Grant me one favor, and I shall remember 
You and your name in gratitude and gladness 
Forever and forever! Let me embrace you, 
Even as Christ Our Saviour would have done: (He 
embraces Basilio and kisses him.) 
Ah, now, indeed, I know I am forgiven! 
Basilio: Nay, let me go! It is against the law! 
I am unclean! I am unclean! Unclean! (He 
breaks away from Francis and runs out.) 
Scribio (closing the door after him): Ugh! May the saints pre- 
serve ‘you and purify you, 
Good Messer Francis! Saw you ever such sores, 
Such black corruption in a face? 
Francis (enraptured) : I saw 
The light of Christ’s face in his countenance! 
Yea, ’twas the Christ Himself Who smiled upon me 
Through those so sorrowful eyes—’twas Christ 
Himself! 
Scribio (listening at the warehouse door): What if your father 
even yet should come, 
Returning on us? 
Francis: Ah—my father! Yes, 
He would be very angry, Scribio: 
He would not understand. (He returns to the 
desk.) 
What said my father 
Of these two bills ’gainst Baron Cosimo? 
See, they are due this day and date. Perchance 
It was for this that he went to Foligno? 
Scribio (still with an ear to the warehouse door): 
Ay, Messer Francis, ay; perchance it was. (There 
comes a knocking outside the street door and 


a “ Halloo!’’) 


Scribio: 


Francis: A customer! 
Scribio: Belike, another beggar! 
Francis: Give him a mite, then, if it be a beggar! 


But see, I’ve not a farthing left—unless, 
Indeed, I draw upon my patrimony, (He takes a 
few coins from the desk), 
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And so I shall! Here, give the poor man this, 
Scribio! 
No, I dare not, Messer Francis! (The 
hallooing is heard again.) 
Take it, I bid you, and make * aste! 
Well, well! 
*Tis not my doing! And whoever he be, 
He’s a proud beggar, with his hallooing 
And pounding at the gate! (Ezit.) 


Francis (writing at the desk and counting off more money): 


So—it is charged 

Against my patrimony. Am I not 

A strict accountant! (Scribio reénters, carrying a 
bag of money, and grinning broadly.) 

There’s your beggar for you!— 

Old Baron Moneybags, no less, and he 

Riding a steed that paws the sun for fire! 

The bill—the bill of Baron Cosimo! 

The Baron Cosimo himself? (He takes the 
money and signs the bills.) 

Nay, not himself: 

Some underling who calls himself a steward, 

And would not put his foot out of the stirrup 

To bend his neck under a common door! 

The way he tongued at me! Give him his bill 

Ere he comes riding roughshod through the win- 
dow! 

Then show him—thus: the full account is can- 
celled 

And stricken out; and there, my father’s grazia, 

Signed with my name—my best of flourishes! 

And make him your most courteous bow. Be 
quick! (Scribio hurries out. Francis counts 
the money.) 

Two thousand florins—gold—bright yellow gold! 

O little shining suns of fortune, 

What wealth of happiness could you not bring 

To many a hungry, many a suffering soul! 

And you were mine, so, presto, should you go— 

Ay, like a shower of sunlight in the dark— 

To make the wretched smile again through their 
tears, 

To make the grieving and the heavy-hearted 
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Look up and laugh once more! Two thousand 


florins— 
Why, twice my patrimony! And what if.I 
Should take you—now? Is it a wrongful thought, 
Good Messer God? 


(Scribio enters.) 


‘What think you, Scribio: 
Would it be wrong—is it a wrongful thought— 
That I should take out of this money-bag 
The sum of my own patrimony? 


Scribio (terrified): What— 


Francis: 


Scribio: 
Francis: 


What are you saying, Messer Francis? Oh, 

What are you thinking of? (He runs to the ware- 
house door, where he stands» listening in 
fright.) 

And would you have me sent away and driven 

Back to my drunken father in Foligno? 

Nay, my good Scribio, why take such fright? 

Why should you be driven back to Foligno? 

How came it too, I wonder, that my father 


- Met not the Baron’s steward on the road? 


He'll be surprised—O, he’ll be pleased, Ill warrant, 
When he returns tonight and sees the gold 
I’ve taken in! Yet half of it is mine, 
Half rightly mine, did I but claim it. See— 
How I’ve divided it. Look, Scribio— 
O, have a care! 
See, all of this is mine— 
Less this small silver, counted for the coin 
I took for the beggar—who is yet to come! 


Scribio (giving Francis the coin): I had forgotten it. I would 


Francis: 


not touch it! 

One thousand florins for a patrimony... . 
Always my father is displeased with me; 
From morning until night there is a cloud 

Of anger on his countenance against me. 

Or if I sing—or if I pray—the same! 

He does not love me. It were better that I 
Once and for all were done with it and gone! 
Yet, scold as he might, when I was wont to ride 
With gallants and carousers of the town, 
Spending his gold like water for gay dress, 
Feasting and folly, giving the night hours o’er 
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To empty nothingness, the day to sloth— 
Still did he take a pride in me, and talked 
Of knighthood—and of purchasing a title! 
O, folly, folly!—to spend my heritage 
On trappings and a crest, when with it now 
The hungry might be fed, the naked clothed; 
Ay, and an altar even be set up 
In San Damiano’s ruined fane—an altar 
Where the sweet food of Christ’s divine bright 
body 
Would nourish hungry souls! He laughs at that, 
He frowns on that. And so, because the Bishop 
Would ride abroad today to beg an alms 
For that dear fallen sanctuary, my father 
Perforce must also ride abroad—to hide! 
To hide him in Foligno for the day! 
I am ashamed. O Scribio, I would 
My patrimony were, indeed, mine own, 
Free in my hand—that I might go unfettered 
To live the life I’d love! Here I’m not wanted. 
*Twere better far I get me gone from here! 
Nay, Messer Francis, Nay! What would become 
Of Scribio, and you were gone? You only 
Are kind to me, you only are gentle, good— 
O Messer God in Heaven, make it plain! 
Is this but a temptation of the devil; 
Or is it in truth Thy Voice that calls to me? 
O, Scribio, pray for me! I am afraid! 
I know not what to do. For I have come 
Upon the crossroads of my life; nor know 
Whither to turn: or shall I still stay on 
Serving my father, ever in displeasure; 
Or shall I speak him plain, demanding from him 
My heritage—and go?—and so, be done! 
If but some sign were given me;—if only 
The Bishop, indeed, were come, were near me 
now— 
He who so intimately knows my soul, 
My every thought; who guides me, counsels me.. . 
So! I will go to him! You, Scribio, 
Shall care for my father’s shop the while I run 
Up to the Bishop’s house— 
No! no! You shall not! 
I'll not be left alone! What if your father 
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. Should now, indeed, return, and find you gone? 
Gone to the Bishop’s house? Or what if robbers— 
Francis: What, robbers in the daylight? Scribio! 
Then we shall lock the doors. (He goes to the 
warehouse door.) 
Scribio: Not—not that door! 
O, not that door, good Messer Francis, no! 
It must be open—to—to air the shop! 
Francis (locking the door): Surely your wits have flown you, 
Scribio! 
To air the shop? There’s the street door for that! 
Keep a close eye on it; make your best bow 
To every customer. 
Scribio (distracted): Oh, Messer Francis! 
Francis: There’s someone coming now! Go on— 
Scribio (opening the street door): Yes! Yes! 
Enter and welcome to the shop of Messer— 
Oh! Oh! It is the Bishop! The Bishop himself! 
(Scribio kneels in confusion.) 
Francis (duly greeting the Bishop): Good my Lord Bishop, bless 
your son Francesco! 
Bishop: Arise, my son. Blessings upon this house 
And all who bide in it. 
Francis (greeting the Chaplain): And warmest welcome 
To the good Chaplain of San Damiano. — 
Bishop: Alas, San Damiano!—that it has 
Nothing now left to it but its good Chaplain: 
No roof, no altar—even its walls are falling. 
Soon it will be a sorry ruin indeed, 
Unless the faithful who so long have found 
Soul-shelter in its hallowed sanctuary 
Shall join together to restore it—mend 
At least its broken roofs! 
Francis: Let me be one 
To help, Lord Bishop! See! My hand is strong, 
My arm is able. Let me be among 
The workmen who shall make San Damiano 
Rise beautiful before the sun again, 
Its spires to catch the light, like signals burning 
From Heaven’s topmost towers! 
Scribio: You, Messer Francis? 
Nay, my Lord Bishop, you will not permit it! 
His hands are far too fine for such a task! 
Francis: They can be roughened at no better toil. 
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It is not workmen that we are in need of— 
Nay; for an army of stout toilers waits 
The word that forthwith, summoning them in, 
Shall set them singing at their tools and trade, 
Giving them honest bread for honest labor; 
It is not workmen that we need, but money. 
And for the want of it, good men go hungry, 
And God is mocked! 

O, money, money! Then 
Let me give money, if so with my hands 
I may not toil, set timber upon timber, 
Stone upon stone. I have my patrimony— 
It is your worthy father I have come 
To see, my son. He is a man of riches. 
His trading prospers, and God’s blessing seems 
To rest upon his roof. Assuredly 
Out of his bounty he will give to us. 
May we not speak with him? 

He is not here; 
He is away, my lord— 


Scribio (speaking loudly, for the ear of Bernadone): Ay, he has 


gone ; 
To Foligno for the day! 


(The warehouse door is rattled. Scribio starts toward it, but 


Francis detains him.) 

Nay, it is nothing! 
Good my Lord Bishop, and I beg of you 
That you shall put a very special blessing 
On Scribio here, to cure him of his trembling. 
He is afraid of even Brother Wind 
Whispering at the keyhole! 

Messer Francis! 
So? To Foligno then your father’s gone? 
Was it not Messer Bernadone’s horse 
We saw then in the courtyard as we entered? 
It could not be; for at an early hour 
My father rode away; and not till nightfall 
Will he return. 

We counted heavily 
Upon his help; for now we are in straits! 
Not only do the workers wait upon us, 
Crying for bread; not only does the church, 
Fallen to ruin, shame us all our days; 
But now our treasury is emptied all 
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With giving of alms and feeding of the poor— 

Yet by this hour tomorrow the money-lenders 

From whom we long ago were forced to beg 

Loan upon loan—tomorrow they must be paid! 

And, save your father, there is no one else 

Whom we may turn to in our hour of need: 

For all have given of their means but he— 

Even the poor have offered up their mites— 

Even Antonio, the beggar of the Wood— 

Yes, and Basilio the wandering leper— 

Brought their poor farthings! Yet there still 
remains : 

A thousand florins to be paid. 

A thousand— 

One thousand florins, to be paid? The sum 

And total of my patrimony! So! 

It shall be paid! It is a sign, a sign! (He rushes 
to the desk and begins to scoop up money, 
pouring it into a bag.) 

A sign? What can you mean, my son? 

My lord, ; 

May it not be an answer to our prayer? 

It is a sign from God! Ay, and an answer 

To my prayer and to yours. Good my Lord Bishop, 

You entered here this morning on the heels 

Of my desire for you; is it not so, 

Good Scribio? For I had scarcely said, 

“O that the Bishop were but near me now 

To counsel me in my perplexity;” 

And I had scarcely turned my face to go 

In haste to your own house—when lo, you entered 

There at the door! So, out of a blue sky 

This selfsame morning came this bag of gold— 

Enough and more to pay me my heritage, — 

Which waits upon my mere demanding it. 

I shall demand it then; and it shall be yours! 

Yours for San Damiano—for the poor— 

Yours as you will! 


Scribio (holding tight to the warehouse door): O, Messer Francis, 


wait! 

Brother Wind doth make an unholy noise 

Here at the keyhole! (He listens to Bernadone 
whispering vociferously through the keyhole, 
struggling to get the lock turned.) 
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Francis: It is yours, 
My Lord. (He offers the money.) 
Bishop: Hold, my son, hold; and are you sure, indeed? 
And is the money yours, indeed, to give? 
Francis: To the least counted scruple it is mine— 
Mine, and I want it not, I'll have it not; 
Mine, or to give or keep. O, let me give it, 
Straight to our Father God, and I'll be happy! 
Scribio (still struggling with the door): No, Messer Francis! 
... Yes, Iam opening it! (Bernadone bursts 
the door open and storms angrily in.) 
Bernadone: — Open, I say ... Well, and what folly’s this? (He 
strides to Francis, seizing him by the shoulder 
and laying his hand on the money-bag.) 
Pardon, Lord Bishop; but this son of mine— 
Francis: His lordship hath not been saluted, father! 
Bishop: All in due time, my son. 
Bernadone: Yes, in due time! 
We'll settle first this talk I hear. What means it? 
Whence came this money? 
Francis: From Baron Cosimo. 
You scarce had ridden to Foligno— 
Bernadone: Well— 
From Baron Cosimo? How comes it then 
That you so freely are dispensing it? 
Lord Bishop, you belike would call me rich, 
And count on me for a fat purse to give? 
Yet how, I ask you, may a man keep roof 
Over his head—much less, mend chapel roofs !— 
With such a fool as this to call him father?— 
A son who'd spill my coffers on the wind 
Fill every beggar’s paw with my good silver 
Stuff every beggar’s belly with my bread— 
Bishop: Peace, peace, my son! There is no need of anger. 
Bernadone: What! Whena lad whom you perforce must leave 
To watch your trade, doth lose his wits like this? 
And were it not yourself that is to gain 
You'd call it thievery! 
Bishop: My son, my son, 
Keep guard upon your tongue, lest it offend! 
Francis: It is not thievery! It is my right! 
It is my patrimony, that the law 
Awards me, give or hold it as I will. 
And hold it I will, or give it I will— 
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No! Never! 
What? Shall I see the money I have hoarded 
And guarded for you, tossed into the street? 
Take it, Lord Bishop! Take it I beseech you! 
San Damiano shall no longer shame 
Your reverent name, nor toilers cry in vain 
For work, for bread! 

Enough! 

Not thus, my son— 
I cannot take it thus. Let there be an end 


To anger and to quarreling; let us take 


Counsel with calmness— 
You then, Father Chaplain! 
It is not meet. 
No, and it shall not be! 
Still will I give 
it! It is mine to give! (He throws himself 
into the Bishop’s arms.) 
And take me too! My father does not love me. 
My lord, you will not 
countenance such folly! 
The boy is mad! Ay, verily, he’s mad! 
I know my Francis! Nay, he is not mad 
Good Messer Bernadone. . . . But I cannot take 
Your gift, dear son. God’s blessing must be on it, 
Freely and gladly given— 
So it is! 
For it is mine to give—my heritage, 
None to dispute it! 
But remember, son, 
When that an heir shall choose his heritage, 
And from the family coffer take that share 
Which is his own by right, he must abide 
For all time by his choice. 
Ay let him bide 
Upon his choice! Let him remember that! 
So! Let him take his patrimony now 
And go—see how that tastes!—without my board 
To feed him on the fatness of the land, 
My feathers to lie abed in! 
Good my father, 
Nothing I more desire! I make my choice: 
Give me my heritage and let me go! 
You hear him, all of you? You witness it? 
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Francis: They witness it. Give me my heritage. 
Bishop: Not in the heat of haste, my son! 
Francis: Why, no!— 
For I have thought upon it heavily. 
It was for this I would have gone to you 
This very day. I ask my heritage. 
Bernadone: Then take it, and I wash my hands of you! 
Mark you all that—I wash my hands of him! 
And let you every one of you see to it, 
That he shall not come whining back to me 
This time tomorrow, begging for my bread! 
Francis: God feeds the birds! Ill make me a little nest 
In the dear hollow of His hand! 
Bernadone: Enough! 
And riddance to you—and we'll have this signed 
And sealed, Lord Bishop, according to the law! 
Come, look to it! There with your name, young 
fool! 
And witnesses—we’ll have our witnesses! 
Think and consider well, my son. This is 
The full renunciation of your rights 
And every separate and collective claim 
That may be yours, now or in time to come, ~ 
Save this, your heritage. 
Francis: I understand; 
I do it gladly of my own freewill. 
Bernadone: There shall be an accounting, too! What gave you 
These beggars here this morning? . 
Francis: Only my purse— 
My own purse, and my cloak. (He removes his 
tunic and the jewelled chain around his neck.) 
But you shall have 
All that is left to me—and this—and this! (He 
bares his bosom.) 
Let me go naked to my Father God, 
Even as I came from Him! 
Bishop (wrapping his cloak about Francis): You shall be 
clothed! 
And ever the warmth of God’s love shall enfold 
you! 
Francis: May we not go, Lord Bishop, now? 
Scribio: No, no! ° 
Sweet Messer Francis, do not leave me so! 
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Bernadone (spinning Scribio across the room): You get to work, 
you fool! 

Francis: Good Scribio, 

Have patience. Some day you shall follow me, 
And we shall be together, brothers once more. 
Bernadone: Brothers! Birds of a feather—fools, fools, fools! 
Francis: And will you not my father, bless my going? 
Or say me some farewell? 
Bernadone: I’m busy now! 
I'll count my money first. How do I know 
How sharp you’ve cheated me! 

Bishop: My son, my son! 

Bernadone: My son!—and he’s a fool! A fool, a fool! 

Bishop (standing beside Francis in the open door, the sunlight 
flooding them): He who for God’s love is a 
fool, is wiser 

Than tongue can tell! The sweetness of his name 
Shall never perish from the earth. The light 
And radiance of his memory shall shine 
When brightest gold is rusted all away, 
And sharpest wits of sharpest money-changer 
Are dust in a forgotten gravel! 

Bernadone (bending over his accounts): Fools! Fools! 


(CURTAIN. } 








IN AN OLD MARYLAND MANOR. 
BY MARGARET B. DOWNING. 


——s71 | was an evening of oriental splendor, with the 

yi sun a golden disk hanging from shifting clouds, 

and the light resting on St. Marie’s City in the 

brilliant colors of old glass. Everywhere 

j gleamed the water—the river, fringed with pur- 

plish hills, rushing from the north—islands here and there 

dappled in the current, long slender capes protruded into the 

stream and bold promontories rose sheer from the banks. 

Then gradually the channel widened and deepened as the 

brooks and smaller rivers poured in their tribute, until, at 

St. Marie’s, the bay stretched out majestically to receive the 

grain and tobacco-laden ships and bear them out to sea. On 

the plateau above the steepest bluffs, the city reclined like a 

queen on her throne, and the river, breaking into glistening 

waves, parted in two swift streams and encircled her with 
protecting arms. 

The year was the year of Our Lord, 1675, with the month 
and day alike declining, and the month perforce December, 
since it was that good day of all the days of the year, Christ- 
mas eve. The harbor which lay about the city like the crescent 
of a new-born moon, presented a scene of unusual activity. 
For, though the agents of my Lord Baltimore proclaimed all 
times propitious for the adventurer to the Palatinate, the 
wisdom of forty years held the weeks between Martinmas and 
Christmas as the last in which ships could safely pass the lower 
cape: But a day past, the royal fleet from London had appeared 
in the bay and, with the utmost expedition, the ships could 
not discharge their cargo and make ready for sailing home- 
ward before Twelfth-night. But it had been a clement winter 
and mariners have ever loved to tempt fortune. 

Obedient to the laws of the Province, the fleet had ridden 
at anchor one mile from shore and during two full tides. Mes- 
sengers had landed with state papers for the Governor and fat 
bags of letters and packets for the planters. The port dues, 
one-half pound of powder and two pounds of shot, had been 
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stored in the fort against hostile invasion, and all these obliga- 
tions discharged, the fleet even now in the glow of the golden 
sunset, was riding under full sail into the harbor. Letters had 
come on the ships, which dispatched by swift horse through 
the country, had the effect of a stone dropped suddenly into a 
quiet lake. Life was ruffled to the farthermost manor holding 
patent under the Lord’ Proprietor, and it seemed as though a 
goodly part of the male population of the Province had gath- 
ered on the pebbly shore. A great shouting rose, as the pas- 
sengers touched land and friends pushed forward to conduct 
them to the sailboats in waiting or to rowboats or io horses, as 
the need might be. Many soberly-clad stewards seized on the 
wrong guest and laughingly exchanged him for the rightful, 
and many strangers stood by anxiously, fearful of being over- 
looked in the medley. 

Such a one—a young man robed in the habiliments of a 
gentleman, yet of sombre fashion compared to the rich silks 
and velvets of the manor lords of Maryland—kept close to a 
small group of men under the protection of the Master of the 
pennant ship. They were men of grave and reverent mien and, 
without gainsay, the most important who had come by the 
fleet for, without a struggle, the crowd gave them free way to 
the lord of St. Egbert’s who, with his steward and retainers, 
was waiting to receive them. 

“Reverend Sirs,” said the shipmaster, with a bow which 
would have been creditable at court, “I have brought you 
safely through the perils of the sea and with God’s blessing. 
Now, I confide you to the lord of St. Egbert’s and may he as 
safely conduct you through the perils of this land, and all 
present say, ‘ Amen.’” 

A hearty shout answered and those near dropped on a 
knee and asked a blessing. And my lord, challenged by the 
shipmaster, answered in clear ringing tones heard to the outer 
edge of the concourse: 

“My lords and freemen of Maryland, we have long been 
orphaned in the spiritual sense but now we have a Father, and 
I call on all who hear my voice to welcome him as a father. 
May we be to him dutiful children and lighten his labors and 
sweeten his exile. My old friend and kinsman, Mr. John Pen- 
nington from Gloucester and with him the Rev. Nicholas 
Gulick and the lay brother Mark, to be house father at St. 
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Inigoes, and a cheer for their Reverences and God rest them 
and bring a Merry Christmas to Maryland.” 

There were blessings and greetings until the lord of St. 
Egbert’s pointed to the darkening sky. 

“°Tis a good five miles by the water, with the tide and 
the wind contrary. Cousin Pennington, you go with the stew- 
ard, Ralph Beamor, and take Brother Mark. My lady and the 
lads and lassies and the tenants will meet you at the landing 
and fittingly escort you to the Manor. Torches must be lit 
on the shores to say we shall have Holy Mass at midnight and 
all things are ready. I go to the Great House with Mr. Gulick, 
who will be the guest of the Governor, and say Mass at mid- 
night in St. Marie’s chapel and again at dawn. He then sets out 
for Ascension where a great crowd will gather for last Mass. 
God speed you all and again thrice welcome to Maryland, and 
may you and your holy mission prosper! Come, Mr. Gulick,” 
and the energetic lord of St. Egbert’s, swung around and faced 
towards the bluff before the boat was fairly off from the shore. 
“We have a stiffish climb up the main road, for I misgave 
whether you could ride a horse and left mine at the Gov- 
ernor’s.” 

Then, mindful of something forgotten, he stopped short, 
and turning to a young farmer pressed a paper in his hand: 

“T have here a bill of lading which passes my understand- 
standing, for my lady or my daughter ordered naught by the 
fleet.” Taking the paper again, he held it to Mr. Gulick: 

“See, Reverend Sir, with what piety doth my unknown 
friend confide his treasure to the deep,” and he read aloud: 

Shipped by the grace of God and in good order and well 
conditioned by one nameless here, but known to the Master 
of this good ship Happy Fortune, which he commands un- 
der God for this voyage, and whose name is Richard Staple- 
ford, and the ship now rides at anchor in the harbor of 
London and bound for the port of St. Marie’s in the royal 
Province of Maryland, being marked and numbered is to 
be delivered in like good order and well conditioned, the 
peril of the sea alone excepted, at the port of St. Marie’s to 
Henrietta Maria, daughter of Egbert Neale, lord of St. 
Egbert’s Manor. In witness thereof the ship’s Master, the 
same Richard Stapleford, to whom is delivered this bill of 
lading. And may God send the good ship Happy Fortune 
in safety to her desired port. Amen. 
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“It is a worthy document, and mayhap the packet is some- 
thing of great moment,” remark Father Gulick. - 

“ Mayhap, too, it has fuddled my brains with guessing the 
meaning,” laughed the lord, and then to the farmer: “Seek 
out the merchandise with this bill and take it by boat to the 
Manor. Doubtless some Christmas remembrance for Etta, but 
whatever it is, ’tis ours, since I have the bill from Stapleford 
himself, and there is but one lord of St. Egbert’s, though Neales 
there be in plenty. Come, my Reverend, and grant you feel 
like springing up the hill nimbly, for I have kept the lady at 
the Great House waiting over long for her tea.” 

The strange youth who had lingered aloof from the group 
yet alert to its movements, crossed the road swiftly and bow- 
ing before the lord of St. Egbert with easy grace, asked the 
favor of a moment. ' 

“T could not but hear that my lord and his reverend guest 
are-bound for the Governor’s Palace. I am but now just off 
the fleet and I also have a mission which takes me your way. 
May I ask your condescension to join you?” 

“Right gladly do I welcome your company now and your 
presence in our land,” answered the lord heartily. “Do you 
come as an adventurer, or ®¢ snp business to return within 
the fortnight? ” 

“As yet I cannot answer your question as frankly as ’tis 
put,” replied the stranger. “I have come because of a vow but 
. though I have letters from the Lord Proprietor whom I visited 
in Yorkshire, addressed to his deputy, Governor Wharton, I 
must part company with you when the road passes the land 
attached to St. Marie’s chapel. Then I pray you point out the 
nearest path to the burying ground. I make my devoirs there 
before I go to the Palace.” 

Both the lord and the priest looked at the speaker keenly. 
He was of robust stature and of fair height, his age seemingly 
about twenty-five. His step was firm and springing, and he 
held his head up with the fire of a war horse. His eyes were 
dark almost to blackness, and they looked strong and straight 
into the eyes of those who questioned. 

“*Tis a sad pilgrimage on Christmas eve,” murmured the 
priest. “But it is often so in life. We must weep for those 
we have lost, before we may rejoice with the living.” 

The stranger bowed low but made no response, and the 
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lord, though his thoughts were busy, forebore to intrude. 
Pointing to a mulberry tree, that stood off the road, he ex- 
plained: 

“ Under this tree, my friends, good Mr. Andrew White cele- 
brated the first Holy Mass on Maryland soil, and that on the 
day the Pilgrims landed. The Indians have ever stood in awe 
of the spot, as where the Great Spirit rested, and to this day, 
it is for them as holy as it is for us. We built a statehouse 
later, but they would have none of that. Governor Leonard 
Calvert made all his treaties under this mulberry tree, and 
even yet all proclamations which concern the Indians, must 
be nailed thereto. They pay no attention to what is fastened 
on yonder walls.” He pointed to the low squat house they 
were passing. . 

“An ugly house, it must seem to you accustomed to the 
elegancies of London, but it stands for vast courage and high 
principle in the men who built it. My wife’s father was of the 
Pilgrims who came by the Ark and the Dove, and was of those 
who helped build this statehouse. He stood against its having 
a chimney, for that meant it would be turned into a tavern like 
those in Virginia and hereabout. So ’twas built without a 
chimney, and Governor Leond:‘e<alvert was wrothy of a truth. 
He would come to the council table wrapped up in blankets 
like an Indian sachem, with a big flannel nightcap over his 
wig and his feet kept warm by stones heated in the stable yard, 
a sight to make one roar even at the memory. Betimes, the 
councilmen consented to have a chimney built on the outside, 
but they made covenant that no man should as much as mull 
a tankard of ale before the fire. My good father could quaff 
his drink with all, but he was strong against muddling the 
heads of the lawmakers with potations brought ceaselessly 
from the tap-room. But here, Sir, is the line where the land of 
St. Marie’s chapel crosses that of the Great House, and yonder 
you can see the white path which leads to God’s acre. Can I 
make your way more plain?” he asked courteously. 

But the stranger declined further directions, and with a 
hearty hand shake from the lord and a blessing from the priest, 
he strode into the shadows which led to the cemetery. 

When the lord of St. Egbert’s had swallowed his tea and 
was making ready for the ride through the forest, the Gov- 
ernor’s lady beckoned him into the hall: 
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“ My lord, who is ill, bade me say he has tidings of great 
moment for you, and if you ride this way tomorrow to drop 
by and hear the letters. And a Merry Christmas for all at the 
Manor, and ’tis more than we hope to have here, with my lord 
in the hands of the chirurgeons and being bled every day, and 
Sister Rozer with sick children and moaning that our mother 
tarries in Yorkshire with Lord Baltimore instead of in the 
Province with us.” 

“News of moment for me,” mused the manor lord as his 
sturdy horse plunged through the wood, “ and I make guess I 
have but lately talked with the man who brought it. He has the 
tongue of an Englishman, but his looks and his ways are 
foreign.” 

In 1675, Maryland Province had passed from the rude 
pioneer stage into an existence full of elegance and comfort. 
The present lord of St. Egbert’s, kinsman and ward of his 
wife’s father, had torn down the square log cabin which had 
sheltered the family for almost forty years, and built a man- 
sion of stately proportions of yellow brick fired in the kilns 
by the river. A flight of wide stone steps led from the bank 
to the pillared porch, and passing in from the wide hospitable 
vestibule, the transition period seemed quite as evident. The 
hall was furnished with deep cushioned chairs and soft rugs 
were strewn on the floor, and, at the far end a great open fire- 
place yawned half way across the room. The Yule logs 
burned brightly. Pewter and stoneware had passed from the 
dining room, and on the buffet gleamed silver and glass and 
carven flagons of precious metals and tall goblets of crystal. 

Just before the lord entered, my lady had been explaining 
to her guest, Mr. Pennington, that the young people called the 
logs, Yule, but as a matter of sentiment only. 

“ As a truth, from the hour the breezes blow chill from the 
river, logs crackle merrily on this hearth. ’Tis the boast of the 
manor lord that his fire is never dim nor the latch of his front 
door ever fastened. All the buildings on the plantation are 
safely chained over night, the stables, the granaries, store- 
house, dairies and pantries and the steward locks the keys of 
the padlocks in the strong box. But the front door stands 
open by day and by night, and if the weather be cold the fire 
burns on the hearth. There is food and drink on the side- 
board, and the wayfarer may enter and refresh himself and go 
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his way and none will question. "Tis a custom we prize more 
than another, for we have it from the first who came to the 
wilderness. But our Etta has a spicy fir which she calls the 
Yule logs, and she saves them all through the year against 
Christ-tide. She says, while these Yule logs burn, dreams come 
true.” 

Father- Pennington turned from the comely dame to the 
fair young girl who sat a little apart. He had noted her at 
the landing, a home maiden who welcomed him with a 
graciousness that turned his heart warm. He saw that she 
caught her mother’s cape as it slipped and fastened it securely, 
and that hers was the hand that brought hot drinks for all who 
entered the house. She was the active head of the house and 
my lady, so lovely in satin and lace and fine cambric, seemed 
a grand lady of the court and not of the homely hearthstone. 

“What have we here?” asked Mr. Pennington, his gaze 
resting on the splendid carved mantle, where monsters 
grotesque enough for gargoyles on some ancient cathedral held 

‘the fire board aloft. “Surely your province boasts no artist 
skillful enough for this?” 

“ Twas a bond servant whom my father brought from Lon- 
don, and who was with us three years. He carved our stairway 
which my Lord Baltimore opines is the finest in the Province, 
and some lovely little figures which we use for the holy man- 
ger in the chapel at St. Marie’s. You shall see it tomorrow 
when you go with father to call on the Governor.” 

“He was a gentle lad,” spoke up my lady, “and from 
Southern parts. Our harsh climate here soon laid him low, 
and he was ill many months before the end came, at the turn- 
ing of the leaves. He had promised us a manger with all the 
figures, carved by himself, even the magi, like one in his old 
home—somewhere in England, we believe—but he told us lit- 
tle of his past, though he lived here with us cared for, even as 
a son. But here is my lord and the squires.” 

The lord hurried to the fire and drank generously of the 
hot spiced brandy mulling on the hearth, and gave tankards 
to the young horsemen shivering by the door. Then his quick 
ear detected the sound of steps up the river flight. 

“Hold the torches that they may see,” he ordered the 
steward, “’tis without a doubt the packet from the fleet ad- 
dressed to our Etta, and she blushing and protesting she knows 
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naught of the matter. Sit it down here my lads, and get some 
tools, for the box is of stout wood and heavily hinged with 
iron.” 

With a merry hammering and clattering the box was pried 
open, and found to contain many smaller boxes stuffed well 
with shavings and soft rags. These finally stripped away, 
there came first a letter sealed with an imposing coat of arms 
and written in large letters to “The Lady Henrietta Maria 
Neale, daughter of the lord of St. Egbert’s Manor, to be hers for 
all time.” But within, no line told whence came the carved 
crib with every figure perfect, the Holy Child in garments of 
silk and linen, yellow with age, good St. Joseph and the shep- 
herds and the Three Kings in finery pathetic from its ragged- 
ness, and the ox and the ass stripped of their warm covering of 
hair by the relentness tooth of time. 

“It comes from the home of our bond servant,” said the 
ycung lady Etta in a low tremulous tone to her father and 
Mr. Pennington. “Full many a time he described it for me, and 
he grieved that he was to die before he could carve me enough 
like it, but he said I should have one, and in time for our 
Christmas. We must set it in place for the midnight Mass.” 

“ Aye and we must move about quickly. For it is already 
late, and we must snatch some rest before the river peo- 
ple begin to arrive at the bank. For I shall be there to see 
nothing untoward happens as they land. Then after the 
Mass and their Communion, their first, my dear friend and 
kinsman, in a dreary five years, we have a breakfast in the 
great hall with all the tenants on the place and all the retainers 
of the lords who come down our highway, the river, in answer 
toour burning flambeaus. *Tis a gay time but fatiguing, and our 
cooks and all the cooks of the near manors have been mak- 
ing ready ever since we knew, of a surety, your Reverences 
were on the fleet and would land before Christmas day. I 
shall make ready to send you, good Father, to St. Inigoes 
soon after the midnight Mass that you may be in good time for 
the confessions and to say Mass at a-day dawn. Also, shall 
I send for you and Brother Mark to join Mr. Gulick here for 
Christmas supper and the revels of the young people. And 
now to your cot, for you must be wearied well-nigh to illness.” 

It was a Christmas of almost perfect happiness, for as yet 
the dark clouds of revolt and intrigue and bitter persecution 
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had not broken into the deluge which later fell upon the 
fair province of Maryland. Barge after barge landed pious 
manor lords and their families and their tenants and retainers 
at the stately stone steps which led from the river. The great 
hall where the altar had been erected, with the manger, em- 
bowered in fragrant pines cut hastily in the dark, a con- 
spicuous object to the left, was crowded as never before in 
its history. Then the spiritual feast reverently completed, the 
guests gathered in the dining hall where a fire as great as in 
the hall threw out its welcome. 

Father Pennington escorted to the river by a guard of 
manor lords, had set sail with Brother Mark and many ham- 
pers of good things for the mission at St. Inigoes. Then with 
a noisy exchange of the wishes proper on Christmas morning, 
the company sat down for a breakfast which would have been 
a proper sister of the Lord Mayor’s banquet in London. It was 
a complaint of the housewives in Maryland that, so bountiful 
was their fare all the year through, there was nothing left 
with which to make merry in a special manner on Christmas 
day. Great sides of beef had been roasted, and whole pigs, 
fresh and smoked, awaited the skilful knife of Ralph Beamor, 
the steward. Crisp brown turkey and ducks were laid on plat- 
ters on the buffet; hot drinks in vast pitchers were passed 
about and good home-made bread and cakes of brown 
sugar and spices. For the Marylanders of 1675 were a sturdy 
race and their capacity for food, especially when the wind 
blew cold from the river, is a tradition to make their descen- 
dants envious. The faint streaks of light proclaimed the 
dawn before the last boatload faded in the mists of the river, 
and the lord of St. Egbert’s left his post at the landing and 
stumbled wearily towards his bed. 

“°Tis a mercy we have this right joyful day, but once a 
year, my Etta,” he said jovially to his daughter, as she handed 
him a last hot cup before he sank to repose. “And now let 
me sleep my fill, happen what will, for I feel ened with cold 
and fatigue.” 

So it fell out that a messenger came from the Gaiman s 
in the early afternoon, and was ushered into the great hall and 
seated honorably at the hearth and given warm drink and food 
by my young lady Henrietta Maria, for my lady of the Manor 
felt the effect of the night turned into day and was resting as 
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deeply as her lord. He was a distant, reserved young man, who 
held his head high and looked the questioner straight in the 
face, but with a deference which stirred my lady Henrietta 
Maria into the memory of something past. She entertained 
him a little shyly, for her life had been passed at the Manor. 
All she knew of the great world was from the guests at her 
father’s and the personages of renown who, from time to time, 
were féted at the Great House. But it seemed to content her 
guest, and the two were chatting like old friends, before my 
lord, finally aroused and told of the Governor’s messenger, ap- 
peared in the hall. 

He was not surprised to see the stranger, whom he had 
directed to the churchyard, nor to have him crave a moment’s 
confidence, before he perused the state papers sent from the 
Great House. “Only the need of His Excellency, who has 
grown fearfully ill since morning, would have sent me to your 
home, my lord, before I had met you at the,Governor’s and 
told you my mission. But necessity took the affair in her 
own hands and I am here. Some three odd years ago you 
took compassion on a youth who besought you at the English 
coast, and begged a goodly sum of money for a pressing need.” 
Then dropping lightly to his knee, he pressed the lord’s hand 
to his lips. “May our God Who shows mercy as we show 
mercy, requite you for that deed of gentleness, you and yours, 
until your generations run out.” 

“Aye and I have been requited,” said the lord heartily, 
“he brought us more than we could give back to him, and all 
we have to comfort us is that we made the home of his exile 
happy. He told me ere he died that the money which I gave 
him would be paid back gold piece by gold piece, and that 
what he had given us, priceless things in music and fine sen- 
timent and wondrous things in carving, was in payment of his 
debt for the love and comfort of our home. My daughter Etta 
loved him from the first. We feared his going would sad- 
den all her life. Now we know differently.” 

“My lord since I know ‘you so well already, and by what 
His Excellency and Mistress Wharton have told me, I shall not 
offer you gold. But you see in me Deo dandum, one for whom 
a life has been given, and who offers his life in return to God 
and through your hands. I hold myself ready to finish the 
term of my foster-brother as your bond servant. Your gold 
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freed my father from a grievous load of debt and sent my sis- 
ter happy across the seas with a dower to wed her Italian 
lover. My father is with her, for he is penniless, though the 
rightful heir of Wilton and lord of its broad domain. My fos- 
ter-brother would have been a famous artist had he not gone 
in my place to work out the debt made by your gold.” 

“Tis Christmas day, my young lord of Wilton,” said the 
lord of St. Egbert’s, “when we forgive all sorts of debts in 
memory of the Divine Babe Who has made all mankind deb- 
tors to Him and to one another. We shall talk of this later. 
Meantime, you know the manger has come. You sent it. But 
how, with the King’s myrmidons in your old halls? That much 
I knew from the bondman, and that he was not of the blood, 
but brother by adoption.” 

“ Aye my lord, and that is a tale for some stormy night, 
when we crouch by the fire. But now the dispatches. His 
Excellency is ill beyond help of the chirurgeons and he wishes 
the Council called hastily, even tomorrow morning, that a 
fitting man, mayhap yourself or Mr. Thomas Notley, may take 
over the office of Deputy in behalf of young Cecilius, as his 
father, the Lord Proprietor, may tarry another six months in 
London and York. I grieve because sorely does Mistress 
Wharton need the comfort of her mother, my Lady Baltimore, 
in the sorrow fast coming to her.” 

“Well, naught can be done tonight, for we keep Christmas 

apart from the worries of state, and I promised to dance with 
a bride from the Acension Manor. Tarry a moment while I 
apprise my lady of your coming, and that you will be with us 
until you must needs go back with the fleet.” 
The short winter day was closing in before the lord and his 
guest joined the revelers at the big hearth. My lady who had 
loved the bondman was a flurry at the arrival of his brother. 
Such happenings were common enough in the Province, nobles 
of high degree were often working out debts, but that such a 
fine-spoken youth should come to their home was an incident 
far out of the common, and to have him remain till Twelfth 
night put all the young maids a-flutter. Father Pennington 
and Brother Mark had arrived and were seated with Mr. 
Gulick, in the blaze of the logs, to hear the tale, over and in 
many versions, from Etta and her row of younger sisters and 
the young misses from about the river. 
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“For a full month we hear naught but of balls and fox 
hunts and fine dinners for Christmas tide, and we shall show 
our young lord from London what life is in our Province,” 
my lady smoothed her fine silk skirts. “As for sweetmeats, 
we near the ports, have them to our cost all through the year. 
My lord orders seventy tubs of rock candy and five hundred 
pounds of brown sugar, and spices and syrups to make you 
open your eyes. We shall have dancing, and in honor of our 
guest I shall permit the young people to trip about until nine. 
Seven-thirty is our usual time to stop the fiddlers. But our 
Etta looks very happy.” 

As, indeed, she did, leaning by the balustrade and point- 
ing out the marvels of the carving to the stranger. What they 
said mattered littlke—probably what young people have said 
all through the centuries when Yule logs burn and mistletoe 
gleams in the evergreen garlands about the sconces. 

What Father Pennington said was more to the point: 
“Our young lord of Wilton stays until Twelfthnight? I make 
a wager he will ask you and your good lord a gift of the magi, 
which it may twitch your heart strings to grant.” 

“ Aye, but he comes back in the spring. He will not take 
eur Etta away. That he has promised my lord, but we leap 
to conclusions. She never laid eyes upon him, till this day 
while my lord and I were sleeping.” 

But Father Pennington could read deep into the human 
heart and he laughed, as did the lord of St. Egbert’s, who had 
joined the group at the fire. 


Only by visions can we live. The river still rushes from 
the north, but the hills which fringe its banks are not pur- 
plish with virgin forest, but gleam golden with grain fields 
and the smoke from the farmhouses curls lazily over the water. 
Islands dot the channels and bold bluffs rise sheer from the 
banks. The water breaks into two streams and encircles the 
promontory with protecting arms. But where is the city which 
rested on the hills like a queen on her throne? 

Desolation more desolate than when the white man came 
in the “ winged canoes” rests over what was once St. Marie’s 
City, and only those with inner knowledge can trace the out- 
lines of the chapel, the first house of God erected on Mary- 
land soil. Only those with inner knowledge can point out the 
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outlines of the Great House, the dwelling of those Catholic 
Governors who established the first State in all the world, 
where people were governed by laws made by themselves; the 
first civil government in all Christian lands, administered 
under what later developed into the cardinal principles of 
American liberty: the harmonious relations of Church and 
State and their independence of each other. Only those 
who love the glorious history of Maryland, bow reverently 
before the ruins of the statehouse, where in tones which 
rise full and clear above the bigotry and intolerance of the 
age, freedom of conscience was announced for the first time as 
man’s inheritance and inviolable right. 

What matter that St. Marie’s City is a ruin, when such a 
fragrant memory breathes through her desolate streets? When 
such a halo wreathes the brow of those early manor lords and 
lawmakers, what matter that their homes are lost in the 
wilderness of forest and farm? It may be, as said one who 
came of a race nourished at a manor like St. Egbert’s in de- 
livering a magnificent requiem over St. Marie’s City on the 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the landing of the 
Ark and the Dove, March 24, 1884, “ that though the renown of 
Maryland’s ancient capital gives grandeur and glory to 
the foundations of the American nation, and is an inspira- 
tion and pride to its later annals, yet history has recorded its 
birth without a smile, and written its epitaph without a tear.” ° 
But the vision of its founders, something not seen of the eye 
nor felt with the hand, outlives the grandest tribute history 
ever paid, and is that imperishable something which is leading . 
all the world towards the true liberty proclaimed by the stones 
of the ruined city of St: Marie’s. 
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BEAUMARCHAIS AND THE WAR OF AMERICAN  IN- 
DEPENDENCE. By Elizabeth S. Kite. Two volumes. Bos- 
ton: Richard G. Badger. $5.00 net. 


OUT TO WIN. The Story of America in France. By Coningsby 

Dawson. New York: John Lane Co. $1.25 net. 

One of those accidents almost more curious than design, 
brings these two books to the reviewer’s desk together. Remote 
from each other in style and perspective, Miss Kite’s scholarly 
monograph on a man who died in 1799, and Lieutenant Dawson’s 
moving tribute to the American forces in the Great War, fit 
together like story and sequel. 

It has lately become something of a convention, perhaps, to 
speak of our debt to France. General Pershing’s fine: “ Lafayette, 
nous voila!” is accepted as expressing our attitude, but our very 
acceptance of the phrase has tended to stereotype it. No bétter 
reminder of the reality for which it stands could be found than 
these two books. In one we attend the very inception of the 
scheme for French aid to which we proudly acknowledge our- 
selves debtors. We trace the life of the remarkable man of whom 
itis said: “‘ Long before the historic dinner at Metz, where Lafay- 
ette conceived his chivalrous design, before ‘even the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence, Beaumarchais had planned 
and worked out the details of the aid to be rendered by France, 
and then literally had forced the cautious and conservative gov- 
ernment of France to acquiesce with his plans.” In the other, we 
read Lieutenant Dawson’s record of how our debt was being paid 
in France. This particular point is not the purpose of his book, 
however. Lieutenant Dawson sets out to interpret, with his own 
keenness and generosity, the whole fighting attitude of America. 
But the chapter “The War of Compassion,” which details the 
positive achievements of the American Red Cross in France dur- 
ing the inferno of the German invasion, lingers in the memory. 
Of military accomplishment, when Out to Win was written, its 
author could only predict the noble promise of our men. His 
eager praise of them has been brilliantly justified. 

If we keep to the language of debtor and creditor in speaking 
of our relations with France, what we have done may seem a large 
installment on even so large an obligation. But surely we have 
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owed some special amende to France in the person of Beaumar- 
chais. Not Lafayette himself admired more the cause and courage 
of the Americans, or rendered them more vital aid. Yet Lafay- 
ette has not met at our hands with the scant and formal requital 
we have accorded to Caron de Beaumarchais. 

In the words of Mr. Bigelow: “To him, more than to any other 
person, belongs the credit of making Louis XVI. comprehend the 
political importance of aiding the Colonies in their struggle with 
Great Britain; he planned and executed the ingenious scheme by 
which the aid was to be extended; he sent the first munitions of 
war and supplies which the Colonists received from abroad and 
he sent them, too, at a time when, humanly speaking, it was rea- 
sonably certain that without such aid from some quarter, the 
Colonists must have succumbed.” 

This is indisputable. Yet he worked, by agreement, under the 
handicap of secrecy. When, in the first years, it suited the French 
Government to appease the English ministry by opposing the en- 
terprises of Beaumarchais, it did so. The enmity of Arthur Lee 
was enlisted against him, to the great harm of his credit with 
Congress. Benjamin Franklin was prejudiced against him by his 
own “dear good friend” Doctor Dubourg, and refused altogether 
to treat with him. He received nothing of the tobacco which it had 
been expressly stipulated with the Colonies was to be returned for 
his supplies. Finally, the famous affair of the “lost million” 
was construed against him—to the no very great credit of our 
Congress—and was made an excuse for not paying him anything 
of the formidable sum to which he was entitled. After the energetic 
and brilliant work of years in aid of the Revolutionary cause, the 
net result was that he was out enormously in pocket and moral 
credit in America. 

This unjust situation was afterward partly reversed in 1835, 
when the government paid to the heirs of Beaumarchais part of 
their ancestor’s just claim. But this could not cancel our debt of 
gratitude to the man to whose brain and character we, as a nation, 
owe so much. Beaumarchais was too large a man not to realize 
how natural it was that existing circumstances should militate 
against him. To the last he spoke of the Americans as “ my 
friends, the free men of America.” 

As we read the facts in Miss Kite’s well authenticated biogra- 
phy, we share her regret for the truth of the accusation: that 
Americans were ungrateful, “as shown by our utterly ignoring 
the services of Beaumarchais in the cause of American indepen- 
dence.” 

To such a state of mind, Lieutenant Dawson’s serious and 
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generous praise of our work in France comes very gratefully. 
Never has help been more sorely needed than that given on such 
a vast scale by our Red Cross in France. Before we were for- 
mally at war, our relief units “ by their mere presence condemned 
the cause that brought them there.” At Evian-les-Bains, “ the first 
point of call across the French frontier for the repatriés return- 
ing from their German bondage,” the American Red Cross made 
the situation endurable. “It might have been a funeral cortége, 
only there was a horrible difference: the corpses pretended to be 
alive.” Among them our great institution of mercy moved, ex- 
amining, classifying, advising, helping, where possible rehabilitat- 
ing. It restored “in the affirmative with mercy, precisely the 
quality which Hun fury and propaganda had destroyed with lies, 
.... their belief in the nobility of mankind.” 

Scenes of this sort recall our purpose in the War. We did 
not go out merely to pay a debt. The purpose which, under God, 
it now seems probable we may have aided in partly realizing, is 
larger. Its scope is the fair ideal which aims to make liberty 
and justice possible for all men. But the smaller theme of grati- 
tude and recognition blends with the larger one. As we have the 
distinction of representing most nearly, in form of government 
and national ideal, those things which the world is more and 
more coming to desire, it is surely not inappropriate to consider 
with them the forces which helped make this unique fortune pos- 
sible for us. In the forefront of those forces stands France, and 
with the foremost of the French, Beaumarchais. 


HERSELF—IRELAND. By Elizabeth P. O’Connor. New York: 

Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50 net. 

A delightful lightness of narrative pervades this volume. It 
has all the charm of a well-read, far-traveled friend who talks 
well, and never bores. It. does not try to teach; it tells a pleasing 
story. Like a fair, country road, it wanders here and there; is at 
times a bit bumpy, but shows on every side the most interesting, 
human and fascinating country in the world. 

Mrs. O’Connor is more brave than discreet. She openly 
confesses that she has been only one year in Ireland, and then 
presumes that she knows Ireland and the Irish. Maybe it is the 
woman’s power of intuition that saves her. However, she does 
show a breadth of vision and a sympathetic appreciation that 
makes her work an interesting and fairly accurate study of Ire- 
land and her people. Her attitude is not one of condescension, 
but of respect and admiration for the great faith, the unselfish 
purpose and cheerful whole-heartedness of the Irish. 
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The book gives more of externals than of intimate intensive 
study of the Irish. It might be said that it is a pleasing popular 
lecture, written for the sake of telling a story, rather than of 
bringing a message. 






































MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY EUROPEAN HISTORY. By 
Salwyn Schapiro, Ph.D. New York: Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
$3.50. 
Mr. Schapiro has succeeded in establishing, as regards method 

and scholarship, a new and valuable standard for the fair treat- 
ment of modern events in text-book form. “ Believing that the 
main function of history is to explain the present,” he shows a 
breadth of outlook and an insight superior even to that of C. D. 
Hazen, whose Europe Since 1915 has been justly reputed 
the best political history of its size thus far produced in 
English. The prominence Mr. Schapiro gives to literature and 
to definite expositions of Socialism, Syndicalism, and Feminism 
are features of special excellence. In dealing with the revolution- 
ary activities of the past century, he fails, at times, to appreciate the 
true position of the Catholic Church, and frequently uses the 
word “people” where “mob” would alone be _ historically 
accurate. A noteworthy instance of this is his account of the 
Ferrer case and of the Barcelona riots. On the whole, however, 
he has shown a discernment far beyond the usual in the non- 
Catholic historian. One gross error, deserving of notice, is the 
statement that “ Lutheran Prussia subscribed to it (the doctrine 
of the Divine Right of Kings) as heartily as Catholic Spain.” 
Spain is the one country of western Europe where this doctrine was 
not taught. Outside of Protestant Germany and Protestant Eng- 
land, none, except the Gallicans in France and the Febronians in 
Austria, ever subscribed to it. This points to the one defect of the 
book taken as a whole. The author fails to render intelligible why 
the Nineteenth century was so disturbed politically: why govern- 
ments could find no other justification for authority than sheer 
force or why liberal aspirations never succeeded in giving any bet- 
ter account of themselves than by stirring up one revolution after 
another. Yet the answer was not far to seek. The Reformation 
had simply robbed the people of their historic rights and had 
established absolutism; and if we, in this country, enjoy a liberty 
wholly unlike the spurious brand so much advertised during the 
past on the European continent, it is due to the fact that we in- 
herit the Catholic medieval traditions of liberty, recaptured at 
the Revolution of 1688 in England, and handed on to us by Eng- 
lish Whigs. 
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UNCHAINED RUSSIA. By Charles Edward Russell. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Any book on Russia today suffers from sudden changes of 
events. This, by the eminent Socialist leader and member of the 
Root Commission, is less out of date than the majority. Mr. Rus- 
sell is always a loyal American and always a clear observer. Un- 
fortunately he is not well cast for the réle of Daniel, as subse- 
quent events in the Bolshevik reign of terror sadly prove. 

The first thing he encountered in Russia was a distrust of 
America and a lack of understanding by Americans of the Rus- 
sian psychology. Both were due to German tincturing of news 
items, German bribe money and our backwardness in “ socialis- 
tic” progress. We can understand German propaganda and 
bribery, but in speaking of America as being socialistically be- 
hind the times Mr. Russell falls into the pit so many of his fel- 
lows encounter: he mistakes difference for progress. That we 
Americans refused to fraternize with Germans, for example, is no 
evidence of our backwardness in universal brotherhood. The 
Russians did it under the circumstances of sudden freedom and 
plenty of Teutonic money, but at the samé time they refused to 
extend the hand of fellowship to their British and American 
brothers! The almost universal interest in sociological subjects, 
which Mr. Russell claims the Russians show, does not necessarily 
prove progress. We Americans are different from the Russians in 
these matters, not sadly behind the times. 

Another pitfall into which the author tumbles, is his failure 
to see anything but the dreamer in the Bolshevik. Quite an active 
dreamer, one might say, when he boasts of a daily slaughter of 
five hundred bourgeois, and sets a special day for a big killing! 
The Bolshevik is a symbol of the transition between discipline 
imposed from above by an autocratic, militaristic autocracy and 
the discipline imposed by the free will of a people on themselves. 
He has been freed from the one and has not attained the other; 
meanwhile he knows no law. He is to be pitied—and watched; 
not patted on the back affectionately, as Mr. Russell would have 
us do. 

Where Mr. Russell does score is in his analysis of the peasant, 
the economic elements at work, the conditions of schools, rail- 
roads, codéperative societies and women under autocratic rule 
and at present. He sees clearly their possibilities and their chance 
for the future in the development of a stable entity out of this 
revolutionary ferment. One certainly shares with him the plea 
that, during this evolution, we “ be patient with whatever vagaries 
and illusions the new-born democracy of Russia may indulge in 
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while finding itself.” Patient? Yes, and helpful. For our task, 
now that peace has come, is to help build up the wreckage of Rus- 
sia into a livable and self-respecting nation. 


LIFE OF ST. JOSEPH OF COPERTINO. Translated and adapted 
by the Rev. Francis Laing, O.M.I. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.00. 
This, the first extended biography in English of St. Joseph 

Copertino, usually called Cupertino, was translated from the 

Italian of Father Pastrovicchia. It is a history of many miracles 

and marvels, of wondrous flights or levitations, for God Who is 

wonderful in His saints showed His power thus in the simple, 
humble Friar Minor. One cannot but think he would have been 
specially dear to St. Francis of Assisi, had he lived in the days of 
the great founder. His uneventful life bore great fruit for souls, 
so deeply marked was it with the Cross, the seal of the Master. 

The translation is unfortunately poor, the English being far from 

idiomatic. ; 


CREDIT OF NATIONS: A STUDY OF THE EUROPEAN WAR. 
By J. Laurence Laughlin, Ph.D. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3.50. 

“The ultimate causes” of the War “are undoubtedly to be 
found in economic conditions,” says Professor Laughlin in his 
opening chapter, even though the immediate causes may have been 
dynastic ambition, exaggerated nationalism, and lust for power; 
and he proceeds to explain the operation of these ultimate causes. 
In the period since 1880 the world has been experiencing an un- 
paralleled industrial revolution in which all of the progressive 
nations have participated. Tle nations have made their various 
contributions to industrial progress, the contribution of Germany 
being due mainly to her organizing ability. Germany advanced 
during this industria) revolution relatively more rapidly than the 
other nations, and there appeared to be no economic ends to be 
gained by war which she could not better obtain by peace. But 
made ambitious by her growing power she dreamed of Mittel- 
europa. Feeling that she must expand geographically to the 
southeast, she was determined to prevent Russia from extending 
her sphere of influence in the Balkan States and so the War came. 
“It is mere deception to speak as if Germany had been deprived 
of the chance for unlimited industrial and commercial growth in 
times of peace, and as though she had to go to war for the right of 
legitimate economic development.” 

The second chapter on “ War and Credit” treats of the gen- 
eral principles of credit, while the four succeeding chapters treat 
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respectively of English, French, German, and American credit 
operations since the outbreak of the War. The book is full of in- 
teresting facts so skillfully interwoven with the author’s money 
theory, as almost to justify the optimism expressed in the preface 
to the effect that “stripped of their technicalities, these matters 
can be made easy of comprehension.” 

The author indulges in many entertaining bits of humor in 
his treatment of the rival theory to his own; that is, the “ quantity 
theory.” But he does not inform his readers that this “ obso- 
lete,” “archaic” and “fallacious” quantity theory still has so 
much vitality left, that the majority of American writers on money 
and credit prefer it to his own. He is especially incensed at the 
fact that the British statesmen in their financing of the War ap- 
pear not to agree with his theory of credit, but he is at any rate so 
generous as to grant that their theorizing had no untoward conse- 
quences. 


‘HISTORICAL RECORDS AND STUDIES. United States Catholic 

Historical Society. Volume XII. June, 1918. 

The United States Catholic Historical Society does an in- 
creasingly valuable work in the regular publication of these 
papers. It is the reasonable hope of all truth-lovers that the 
claims of historical research will be more and more generally 
recognized with the progress of the years. The part played in 
the historical education of the public by fair-minded and interest- 
ing Catholic writers is an extremely vital one, and a generous 
measure of praiseyg due the members of the Catholic Historical 
Society, both for t]; ir grasp of this fact, and for the way in which 
they act on it. \-guable and interesting reading is provided in 
each of the eight papers which form this volume: “The Church 
in the Island of San Domingo,” Peter Condon, A.M.; “ Francis 
Cooper,” William H. Bennett; “ Catholics in the War with Mex- 
ico,” Thomas F. Meehan; “ Destruction of the Charlestown Con- 
vent;” “Alaska in 1779,” translated from the original Spanish 
statement, by Rev. Walter Thornton, S.J.; “ Pierre Toussaint,” 
Henry Binsse; “ The Church of St. Vincent de Paul, New York,” 
Henry Binsse; “ Our Diplomatic Relations with the Holy See.” 


GERMAN ATROCITIES. By Newell Dwight Hillis. New York: 

Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00 net. 

At the request of several bankers of New York, Dr. Hillis 
made a personal investigation of the charges of German atroci- 
ties. He examined the records of the Commissions of Belgium, 
France, Poland, Serbia and Armenia, and also journeyed through 
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the devastated regions of Belgium and France where he obtained 
the testimony of eyewitnesses. . 

The facts as he gathered them the author first used in 
speeches for the First Liberty Loan. They form a recital of such 
wanton cruelty as to fill the reader with disgust and resentment. 
The book is a terrible record of unjustifiable brutality and ruth- 
lessness. The evidence is of such a revolting nature as to chal- 
lenge the imagination. 

Dr. Hillis has included in his book some photographs which 
add to its vividness, but seem a little unnecessary in their nauseat- 
ing reality. 


CAROLYN OF THE CORNERS. By Ruth Belmore Endicott. New 

York: Dodd Mead & Co. $1.35 net. 

The little girl in this story is one of the juvenile army who 
have recently undertaken the transformation of the world. She 
is left, a supposed orphan, to the care of a gloomy small-town 
uncle. Little by little her presence changes the lives of those 
around her until they have all learned to “ look up ” and be happy. 
Perhaps it is its open missionary spirit which makes this book 
pall a little on the reader. We have been lectured on the duty of 
cheerfulness so often of late from the infant pulpit that some of 
us sigh covertly for the spankable, lovable naughtiness of the old- 
fashioned enfant terrible. 


FANATIC OR CHRISTIAN? By Helen R. Martin. Garden City, 

New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.40. 

This novel is hardly up to Mrs. Martin’s **ual standard. The 
Pennsylvania Dutch community, her own p< ‘icular territory, is 
again depicted, it is true, but subdued to an: most unnoticeable 
background for a singularly uninteresting stery. Two sisters, of 
opposite types of character, are in conflict for the possession of 
a fortune and a man’s love. The modern, progressive, unortho- 
dox “Christian,” of course, embodies all the virtues, while her 
orthodox sister stands for selfishness and greed. Neither type is 
convincing, and the action is tenuous and unreal. We felt true 
sorrow when the old Pennsylvania Dutch mother was stricken, 
and no longer delighted us with the characteristic argot which 
Mrs. Martin can reproduce so inimitably. 


FOLLY AND OTHER POEMS. By Theodore Maynard. London: 
Erskine Macdonald, Ltd. $1.25 net. 
Mr. Maynard is the newest recruit of the modern medizvalists 
—that happy band, almost wholly Catholic, bent upon recaptur- 
ing something of the faith, the fire and the folly of “ Merrie Eng- 
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land.” The Belloc-Chesterton-Kilmer school it might perhaps 
be called, had not Mr. Chesterton long ago repudiated that some- 
what forbidding title. At all events, Theodore Maynard is worthy 
of his allegiances. He is an artist in word and metre, with a form 
of feeling and a fresh originality of thought which not only pro- 
vide beautiful things for the present, but promise great things for 
the future. 

In this little book are songs of faith and songs of travel, 
drinking songs, and songs of love sweeter and happier than our 
torn world has recently rejoiced in. Probably the most striking 
of the whole collection is Laughter—a poem entirely worthy of 
Francis Thompson, had Thompson’s genius not been bound up 
inevitably with the Divine Sorrow rather than the Divine Mirth. 
But Mr. Maynard is incontestably at his best with happy 
themes. 

Lovers of Catholic literature will do well to give the 
book a warm and wide welcome. For Mr. Maynard is not merely 
a new poet: he is a poet. 


CHRIST’S MASTERPIECE. By the Rev. William F. Robison, S.J. 

St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.25. 

This “ Study of the One True Church,” is a solid contribution 
to the needs of the present day. It is eminently American, ad- 
dressed to the man in the street, who is inclined to look upon re- 
ligion in a practical minded way, and is yet possessed of a some- 
what mystic vein which renders him able to apprehend and to 
appreciate the things of the spirit when brought to his attention. 
These lectures portray the King to Whom His Father hath de- 
livered a Kingdom; the King’s Magna Charta, given to His 
Church: “Go ye and teach all nations,” “ Some Prerogatives of 
the Kingdom;” “ The Primate of the Kingdom;” “ The Seal of the 
King’s Signet,” lead up to “ The Bridegroom and His Bride.” The 
freshness of treatment retains all the vividness of the spoken 
word, holding the reader’s attention with oratorical power. We 
trust this is only the breaking of the ground by this able and 
zealous’ preacher. 


THE PILGRIMAGE OF LIFE. HELPS TO THE CHRISTIAN 
WAYFARER. Rev. Albert Muntsch, S.J. St. Louis: B. 
Herder. $1.00. 

This book of spiritual reading meets the needs of life, not in 
the cloister, but in the busy haunts of the world: it teaches man 
to use his religion for daily wear, not to keep it for Sunday. 

The work is divided into four parts: “ Life’s Warfare;” 
“ Our Spiritual Armor;” “ When the Lamp of Hope Burns Low;” 
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“Thoughts for All Times.” These in turn are subdivided into 
sections of three or four pages—some even shorter—thus making 
a short spiritual reading complete in itself, which may serve for 
quiet reflection fruitful for the soul. It should equip a man te 
give an account of the practical side of Catholicism. 


OUR LADY’S MONTH. By Sister Mary Philip of the Bar Con- 
vent, York. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.30. 

As the title indicates, this little book consists of short chap- 
ters on Our Lady’s titles, some taken from the Litany of Loretto, 
others from various devotions. They are well suited to the use 
of sodalities of the Blessed Virgin. It is a pity the verses were not 
chosen from the liturgical hymns, and that the price of the book 
is so high. The Rt. Rev. Bishop of Northampton contributes the 
preface. 


JESUS IN THE EUCHARIST. By the Rev. Ferreol Girardey, 

C.SS.R. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.00. 

Originally published as a series of articles, the chapters of 
this book offer simple expositions of the teaching of the Church 
concerning the central dogma of the Eucharist. They are suited 
to the seeker after truth outside the pale of the Church, as well , 
as to the increase of intelligent devotion in the faithful. A special 
chapter on Holy Communion contains the interesting story of 
Gustave Maria Bruni of Milan, a little Italian boy of marvelous 
precocity and spiritual development. 


HAPPY TALES FOR STORY TIME. By Eleanor L. Skinner and 

Ada M. Skinner. New York: The American Book Co. 

64 cents. 

Two teachers have had the happy thought to collect, adapt 
and simplify for very youthful readers some of the charming 
stories of the world literature. Their work has been done with skill 
and judgment. By clever iteration the earlier stories are made 
possible for the little reader, who is gradually led on into an en- 
larged vocabulary. In the last story we find the gem in the 
matrix of Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird. All the artificial glitter of 
his many-facetted false philosophy is lacking, and the child is 
led straight to the heart of a great truth—that happiness is found 
at home. But in the “ Land of Memory ” we experience a sense of 
disappointment inevitable to the Catholic. It is not thought of 
our beloved dead, but prayer for them that wakes them to new 
and fuller life. But for the presence of this half-truth the author, 
not the compilers, is to blame. 

The Happy Tales will win deserved popularity. 
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AMERICAN CITY PROGRESS AND THE LAW. By Howard Lee 
McBain. New York: Columbia University Press. $1.50. 

This volume contains the substance of a series of lectures 
given by Professor McBain at Cooper Union in 1917. It deals 
with the legal principles underlying the operation of our munic- 
ipal government, pointing out in what respects the law facilitates 
or obstructs the city in its endeavor to apply new policies to the 
solution of existing problems. The author gives the meaning of 
legislative home rule, and cites numerous cases of strict construc- 
tion of the cities’ charters. 

He takes the stand that it would be highly desirable if the 

courts would hold that any doubt against the powers of a munic- 
ipal corporation should be resolved, not necessarily against the 
-corporation but always in favor of the public, whether for or 
against the corporation. He gives a splendid exposition of the 
police power, citing in it the attempts to solve the question of the 
regulations of billboards and the abolition of the smoke nuisance. 
Additional questions treated in a broad and sane manner are: 
city planning, building heights, zoning, excess condemnation, 
municipal ownership of public utilities, control of living costs, 
municipal recreation, commerce and industry. 

Professor McBain has performed a valuable service in this 
work. Up to this time the legislatures which insist upon super- 
vising the cities, to their vast detriment, have been narrow and 
unjustifiably coercive in preventing freedom of action on the 
part of municipalities. This clear and logical statement of the 
cities’ position will do much to bring about a better understand- 
ing of the problems they are facing, and, perhaps, gain for them 
aid in their honest attempt to solve those problems. 


JERUSALEM, PAST AND PRESENT. By Gaius Gleen Atkins, 

D.D. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00. 

Dr. Atkins has taken occasion of the recent redemption of the 
Holy Places by Christian arms to present us a study of the sig- 
nificance of the Holy City in its four aspects: the Glory of the 
Great King, the Desire of the Exile, the Despair of Our Lord, and 
the Goal of the Crusader. Written in a dignified and rhythmic 
prose, the book is penetrated with deep reverence and sturdy piety. 
Where the author’s Christianity verges on sentimentality, the 
Catholic reader readily ascribes it to absence of that firm in- 
tellectual position which he is accustomed to regard as the basis 
of his religion of the heart. The historical narratives and vivid 
descriptive reconstructions appear particularly just and exact. 
It is not quite clear, however, whether, for Dr. Atkins, Jesus is 
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God, and the Bible the inspired Word of God. He possesses the 
concept of the Church as a visible society founded by Christ, 
vaguely, if at all, and his evident and welcomed appreciation of 
the Catholic Middle Ages leaves one bewildered, since he per- 
sistently refuses to look on the supremacy of Peter and the civiliz- 
ing influence of the Catholic Church in those ages as patent his- 
torical facts. 


RICHARD BALDOCK. By Archibald Marshall. New York: Dodd, 

Mead & Co. $1.50 net. 

Mr. Marshall has made a reputation for himself as the spokes- 
man of everyday life in rural England—everyday life in infinite 
detail; and still he never permits himself to become lost in the 
mazes of the inconsequential, as is the wont of many writers who 
attempt to achieve the intimate touch. Not so Archibald Mar- 
shall. He is a literary artist: he knows just how and when to 
pass over detail, how and when to enter into it. The result is a 
remarkable flavor of reality; not a strong flavor, but a persuasive 
and all pervading one. 

This story of Richard Baldock is a charming romance, a sim- 
ple account of life’s struggles and misunderstandings, with not 
much plot, but with a compelling atmosphere of suspense-—the 
same suspense that makes us hang upon every succeeding word 
of the narrative of a friend’s life and progress. No one can set a 
book like this aside, once it is begun; and yet it cannot be said to 
have one single “thrill” in all its four hundred pages. But it 
has characters, characters such as Dickens might have created. 
And for genuine drama, it would be difficult, indeed, to find any- 
where a stiffer conflict than that between Richard and. his 
rigid, well-intentioned but utterly purblind father. There is also 
a delightful mixture of book lore and nature ken in the story: the 
forest remains always the background of the tale; but books and 
the love of books likewise exercise their charm. 

oS Spee | 
ALBERTA: ADVENTURESS. By Pierre L’Ermite. Translate 
‘by John Hannon, with a Foreword by Francois Coppée. New 

York: Benziger Brothers. $1.35 net. 

This novel gives a very good insight into social and industrial 
conditions in France before the War. Its theme, the curse of 
abandoning the country for the allurements of the metropolis, 
is not a new one to American readers, yet it is worked out so 
skillfully that the story from beginning to end is one of absorbing 
interest. Daniel Dietzch, a clever unscrupulous engineer, and his 
partner Alberta Harmmster, an adventuress, contrive to interest 
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Count Bruno de Saint-Agilbert in their railway car works in Paris. 
The young Count, tired of the old chateau in Fleurines and fas- 
cinated by the prospect of a business career, only too eagerly 
offers to finance the company. He gives up everything—his 
mother’s love, the chateau, the honor of the family, and goes to 
Paris to become the general manager of the company and the dupe 
of Dietzch and Alberta. On the opposite end of the social scale 
is Claude Routier, a humble peasant, who has been lured from 
his father’s farm in Fleurines by the same precious pair and 
offered the position of superintendent in the factory. The ad- 
ventures of the foolish young Count, the machinations of Dietzch 
and Alberta, the struggles of Claude against the plotting of his 
workers, combine to make this one of the most interesting pieces 
of recent fiction. 

The plot is not the only source of interest. All of the char- 
acters are sketched in with a firm and sure hand. If a criticism 
be made, it is that the secondary characters stand out too promi- 
nently. Yet we would not forego the characterization of old 
Mathurin Routier, grim and implacable, in his refusal to forgive 
his son, and of the Countess Dowager and her niece, Luce. 
Especially fine is the portrayal of the Countess, a splendid exam- 
ple of the devout French Catholic mother. 

ELIZABETH’S CAMPAIGN. By Mrs. Humphrey Ward. New 

York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. ; 

Several of Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s novels have their inspira- 
tion in some intellectual or social problem of the age. In this 
present novel, which deals with the reactions of various members 
of English society to the demands of war conditions, she assumes 
the réle of propagandist in her country’s cause. She draws a 
striking picture of the different attitudes towards the War preva- 
‘lent in England—ardent patriotism, selfish indifference, war 
weariness, pacifism, in order to throw into relief the vital neces- 
sity of solidarity among all ranks and classes. Her principal 
theme is the process by which Squire Mannering, selfishly ab- 
sorbed in the cult of the classics and blind to all sense of the 
urgent needs of the time, is reclaimed from his supineness through 
the good offices of his secretary, Elizabeth Bremerton. Before this 
end is effected, however, the humanizing touch of bereavement is 
needed to bring home to the squire the horror of the nation’s 
visitation. The subject of the story lends itself readily to a dis- 
play of Mrs. Ward’s special powers of describing certain types of 
upper-class life, and of creating an atmosphere of culture and 
scholarship. Yet some of the characters are imperfectly realized: 
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Elizabeth, for all the setting of Tanagra figurines, Greek manu- 
scripts, and the Winged Nike, remains a mere lay figure, and the 
Squire seems impossibly fatuous. On the other hand Desmond 
Mannering is a convincing embodiment of buoyant English youth. 
The chief charm of the book lies in the uniform distinction and 
grace of writing which are Mrs. Ward’s by birthright and training. 
Its greatest lack is the absence of the creative imagination that 
conceives incidents and characters through sheer artistic im- 
pulse, and with no conscious purpose of didacticism. 


THE VALLEY OF DEMOCRACY. By Meredith Nicholson. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00 net. 

Mr. Nicholson’s handsome volume on the Middle West is 
more than a mere commentary; and yet it cannot be said to be a 
deliberate or cold-blooded “interpretation.” It is so genial and 
frank a performance that it partakes much of the nature of a 
heart-to-heart talk about “folks and things ”—without any of 
that smirk of self-complacence which so often makes this sort 
of writing distasteful. Mr. Nicholson takes his Middle West seri- 
ously, but not so seriously as to lose his sense of humor. In fact, 
his refreshing humor renders the serious thought to which many 
of his pages provoke the reader, palatable as well as digestible. 

The scope of the book might well be said to outreach its de- 
sign: it might be taken with very few reservations, as an inter- 
pretation of the whole of America rather than a mere section of 
it. “It may be,” Mr. Nicholson suggests, “ that American political 
and social phenomena are best observed in States whose earliest 
settlement is so recent as to form a background for contrast;” 
and we think he is right in his surmise. Certainly he is right in 
his appeal for a return to religious values, and he need have no 
fear that he is “ only crying vainly for the restoration of some- 
thing that has gone forever.” 


THE SOCIAL PLAYS OF ARTHUR WING PINERO. Edited by 
Clayton Hamilton. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00 net. 
EXILES. By J. Joyce. New York: B. W. Huebsch. $1.00. 
Between the plays in these two volumes, which come simul- 
taneously to the reviewer’s hand, is a span of exactly a quarter of 
a century of English drama. Those of Sir Arthur Wing Pinero 
were among the greatest of the “renaissance of the nineties,” 
the two republished in this first volume of the Library Edition be- 
ing The Second Mrs. Tanqueray and The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith. 
They are not “pleasant” plays. They both deal with grave in- 
fractions of the moral laws of life. But they both imply and rec- 
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ognize these laws. The first play is a tragic arraignment of the 
“ dual standard;” the second a working out of the futility of “ free 
union ” for man and woman. 

No such ethical sanity underlies this ultra-modern play by 
Mr. James Joyce. The press-agent would link it up with greater 
names, but it is Hauptman without his wandering fires of idealism 
and Ibsen without his genius for characterization. The author is 
so afraid of the obvious that he is timid even of the clear: hence 
he commits a sin unpardonable in all playwriting, leaving his 
audience hopelessly uncertain upon a vital fact of his plot. 

Not that it matters particularly. Before the Great War, a 
public might have been found to praise the exaggerated subtlety 
and painstaking indecency of some of Mr. Joyce’s lines. Today, 
all this lawlessness and sensualism seem very outworn. The pity 
is to see such manifest literary talents wasted on so futile a piece 
of work. For life is difficult enough to all of us: but it is not so 
repulsively and insolubly involved as The Exiles find it. 


FEDERAL POWERS. By Henry Litchfield West. New York: 

George H. Doran Co. $1.50 net. 

Under the paramount necessity of war we have consented 
through our elected officials to radical modifications in our govern- 
ment. It would be absurd to conclude that these changes do not 
carry with them tremendous possibilities for good and evil. In 
fact they present one of the gravest situations that have ever 
confronted the United States. 

Since the Civil War, our nation has seen the gradual evolu- 
tion of the Federal power, until today, in our desire to achieve 
immediate and decisive results, we have endowed individuals with 
powers never dreamed of by the framers of our Constitution. 

The author of this volume traces the gradual centralization 
of government from the time of the first Federalist party, show- 
ing the gradual assumption of Federal control and the disregard 
for the delimiting powers of the Constitution. He points out the 
changes made necessary by war, and is frank enough to confess 
their dangers. He sees before us “ a possibility, with the integrity 
to the State as an essential unit disappearing, that we may be 
brought face to face with a one-man bureau autocracy. There is 
still further danger of drifting into Socialism, which cannot de- 
velop in a republic composed of independent sovereignties, but 
will thrive under the egis of a strongly centralized government.” 
His conclusion is that “there is still before us the task of mak- 
ing that government so elastic, so completely under the control of 
the people and so free from the perils of autocracy that Federal 
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power, instead of being a menace to our liberties, will be a corner- 
stone upon which our nation will permanently endure.” 

No one can over-estimate the importance of this little volume. 
It is a strong presentation of a great problem, treated with 
moderation and candor. It lays bare the dangers therein involved 
and puts forward well-reasoned conclusions for its solution. : 


THE TITLE. A play. By Arnold Bennet. New York: George 

H. Doran Co. $1.00 net. 

Mr. Bennet’s comedy makes a pleasant half hour’s reading, 
but we doubt if it would ever succeed on the stage. Certainly it 
would not in America, where the point of the satire would be 
lost. The story deals with the offer of a title by Parliament to a 
British politician who has declared himself opposed to the grant- 
ing of such honors. But his wife loves the idea of being called 
“my lady.” Therefore a dramatic clash ensues. The conflict is 
worked out to a logical finish with much delightful comedy and 
some clever satirical lines. Although it injures the book for the 
publishers to advertise it, as they do on the cover, as equal to the 
writing of Oscar Wilde in brilliancy and sharpness, it is miles 
from Wilde and at times its humor is really forced. 


NEW MEDIZZVAL AND MODERN HISTORY. By Samuel Ban- 
nister Harding, Ph.D. New York: American Book Co. $1.60. 
The condensation necessary for such a work, precludes of 

course detailed treatment. The book bears evidence of effort 
to deal more fairly with debatable matters, but unfortunately it 
does not yet seem possible to view these two historical periods 
from a point of view entirely divested of prejudice. The book 
contains much of the usual self-gratulation of our age on its 
material progress; as though the invention of automobiles, aéro- 
planes and such were the summum bonum of creation. The 
volume is well provided with maps, tables, bibliographies, and 
references. Among reference books The Catholic Encyclopedia 
is noted as a source of valuable information! A chapter on the 
present War is a useful addition. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT MANUSCRIPTS IN THE FREER COL- 
LECTION: Part Il., the Washington Manuscript of the 
Epistles of St. Paul. By Henry A. Sanders. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

New Testament students-will be interested in this edition 
of the Washington Manuscripts of the Epistles of St. Paul, by 
Henry A. Sanders, to whom we owe the publication of the other 
three Biblical manuscripts from the library of Mr. Freer, of De- 
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troit, Michigan, These four manuscripts will be transferred event- 
ually to the Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D. C.; hence 
the name “ Washington Manuscripts.” The manuscript of the 
Epistles of St. Paul, like the others, is of Egyptian origin; for 
paleographic reasons, which appear decisive, its date has been 
assigned to the sixth century. It is in a very damaged condition. 
The legible fragments begin at 1 Cor. x. 29. Portions of all the 
Pauline Epistles are present. Ten of the quire numbers still legi- 
ble, indicate an original manuscript of about two hundred and 
eight or two hundred and twelve pages. It contained, besides the 
fourteen Epistles of St. Paul, the Acts of the Apostles and the 
Catholic Epistles. The extant.portions are much mutilated, but 
enough remains to show, beyond doubt, that the manuscript fur- 
nishes evidence almost solely for the Alexandrian text, and so 
gives added weight to the younger members of the Alexandrian 
group. ee 

The text of the fragments is printed according to the line 
division of the manuscript, and the missing portions of each verse 
have been filled out from the text of Westcott and Hort. The edi- 
tor has done his work with the utmost care, and has produced a 
volume worthy of its predecessors. 


OUR DEMOCRACY: ITS ORIGINS AND FTS TASKS. By James H. 

Tufts. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

There will no doubt be a wide field found for Professor Tufts’ 
_book, especially among school teachers whose duty it is to in- 
struct the youth of America in the history of our country. As a 
supplementary reader in the American history class it should 
prove of practical value. It will likewise make a _ strong 
appeal to instructors in those night schools which devote them- 
selves to the teaching of the emigrant. It is primarily a text-book 
—a text-book of American citizenship; and its manner is inevit- 
ably of the classroom and lessens somewhat its appeal to the 
general reader. The author covers a deal of ground, although we 
are inclined to think that he takes just a little too much time lay- 
ing it out. He is to be praised for the care with which he han- 
dles mooted questions of history. 


THE INFERNO. By Henri Barbusse. Translated by Edward J. 

O’Brien. New York: Boni & Liveright. $1.50 net. 

The Inferno is trash; and trash of the cheapest kind. By a 
very crudely managed device the author of The Inferno sets a 
scene which enables his hero to spy upon the intimate lives of the 
various occupants of a certain room in a boarding house in Paris; 
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and spying thus he philosophizes on life and its problems. But 
his philosophizing is tawdry and shallow, and the scenes he de- 
picts are often disgusting and seldom true to life. Not in the 
cheapest of cheap libels on the Catholic Church have we ever 
come across a more absurd or far-fetched piece of calumny than that 
in which M. Barbusse describes the confession of the dying man. 
His priest is a bogey-man of the most impossible kind: imagine 
a confessor who finally strikes his dying penitent in the face be- 
cause he will not confess! 

The book would deserve no comment were it not being widely 
advertised and circulated as a literary masterpiece and as a 
philosophical document. 


HOME FIRES IN FRANCE. By Dorothy Canfield. New York: 

Henry Holt & Co. $1.35 net. 

Mrs. Canfield’s eleven sketches depicting war conditions and 
war experiences in France, show real literary gift. She tells a 
story so as to grip and hold the reader’s attention: she draws a 
vivid and arresting picture in terse and pregnant sentences; and 
more difficult achievement still, she is able to lay bare souls and 
dissect motives. Thus, Sergeant Nidart standing amidst the ruins 
of his former home, moved first to frantic fury and then to black 
despair, who still, for the sake of his children, rouses himself to 
erect a make-shift shelter for them, and sow once again his dis- 
mantled garden. The stretcher-bearer, Paul Arbagnan, who 
flays everybody alive with his bitter tongue, yet is tender as a 
mother to his protegés; the girl from Kansas, Ellen Boardman, 
naive, enthusiastic, comically unsophisticated and yet severely 
practical and capable; and Robert J. Hall and his wife, the charm- 
ing philanthropists, who are really too unselfish for this sublunary 
world. But all who cross her path are not shining Ariels and 
Gabriels like these; she meets others of less ethereal mould: so- 
ciety dames whom she satirizes unmercifully, and who, brim-full 
of incompetence, thrust themselves into. war work merely for 
notoriety. 

But if Mrs. Canfield’s literature is good, her stoical philosophy 
is thin, and incapable of soothing a pain or drying a tear. Louis 
Vassaré finds consolation (?) for his blindness in the thought 
that he has only one instrument less than other men; and again, 
a man “ with understanding without a telescope, without a micro- 
scope, can see more than a fool with both instruments.” Such con- 
siderations will never make a man resigned to be forever immured 
in darkness. Curious and careful readers need only compare the 
tale from which this episode is taken. The First Time After, 
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with the Abbé: Klein’s Mon Prétre Aveugle in his book of hospital 
experiences, Les D-uleurs qui Espérent, to realize how much 
more helpful and hopeful is Catholic philosophy, and that the 
literature impregnated with it, gains instead of losing from the 
standpoint of art. 


A SOLDIER’S CONFIDENCES WITH GOD. Spiritual Colloquies 
of Giosué Borsi. Authorized Translation by Rev. Pasquale 
Maltese. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.00 net. 
English-speaking Catholics owe a heavy debt of gratitude to 

Father Maltese for this clear, fluent translation of the extra- 
ordinary writings of Giosué Borsi, the young Italian lieutenant 
who, in the autumn of 1915, died gloriously on the field of battle 
while leading his men to the attack. His course as a soldier of 
Christ and his career as a soldier of Italy practically synchronized. 
Until the spring of that year, in which he was one of the first of the 
young officers to go to the front, he was a Catholic only by virtue 
of baptism. His conversion was followed, in May, by confirma- 
tion. It would seem that the grace bestowed in the sacrament kin- 
dled in his soul a flame of purest penitence and love, whose white 
radiance ascended with ever-increasing intensity to the throne of 
God. These Confidences are just what the title implies: the in- 
most thoughts, hopes and aspirations of one always speaking 
directly to God of his adoring worship. So eloquent are they of 
utter self-consecration and of spiritual illumination, the words 
rise irresistibly in the memory: ‘“ Being made perfect in a short 
space, he fulfilled a long time.” 


THE PROGRESSIVE MUSIC SERIES. Book III. Catholic 
edition. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

As the title-page indicates, this series is provided with a 
supplement on Gregorian Plain Chant, published under Catholic 
auspices. The Plain Chant section has been compiled under the 
direction of Bishop Schrembs, of Toledo, and Father Huegle, a 
Benedictine monk of Conception Abbey. The chants include 
Hymns, Introits, Communions, Offertory Pieces, etc. To facili- 
tate the work of teaching this portion, the Supplement of Gre- 
gorian Chant is in modern musical notation—omitting the stems 
to the notes—this being the nearest approach to the exact repre- 
sentation of Gregorian Notation. The pages contrasting Gregorian 
and Modern Notations present to the child the unfamiliar by 
means of the familiar. Again, the English translation of the Latin 
text makes the chant more interesting to children, who, at this 
age (seventh grade pupils), have not yet begun the study of Latin. 
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The keyboard in Book II. is a useful addition, enabling pupils to 
become familiar with the pianoforte, the usual accompaniment 
of school singing classes. Catholic schools in which this or a sim- 
ilar method is in use will naturally become leaders in the great 
movement towards Church music reform, so much desired by 
Pius X. and Benedict XV. 


THE CHILDREN OF FRANCE AND THE RED CROSS. By June 
Richardson Lucas. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co, 
$1.50 net. 

Mrs. Lucas, the wife of one of our foremost Red Cross officials 
now working in France, tells the story of the repatriation of 
France’s war-driven children with much success. Her book 
throws new light on the vast task that France is carrying out, 
and inevitably it stirs the American reader to feelings of the pro- 
foundest sympathy. Without pretension, in the form of simple 
letters written to her people at home, the author gives us many 
moving pages, happily often relieved by a gentle humor. She sees 
the priests and nuns of France with an understanding eye, and 
only once, when she queries the baptizing of “ war babies ” in the 
Catholic Church, does she fall short of a perfect comprehension 
of the state of affairs in France. 


HEALTH FOR THE SOLDIER AND SAILOR. By Professor 
Irving Fisher and Dr. Eugene Lyman Fisk. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 60 cents. 

This little book, adapted in part from the same authors’ 
How to Live, is filled with valuable information and correct 
principles of healthful living. Most of it, however, is suited to 
the civilian rather than to the soldier, and those parts that per- 
tain chiefly to the conditions of military life are treated in vein 
and language more proper to the officer than to the average en- 
listed man. : 

The spirit of this little book is that of the Life Extension In- 
stitute: It is better to keep well than to get well, and it is far bet- 
ter to store up a reservoir of surplus health than merely to avoid 
disease. The sections that will interest the soldier most are those 
on camp life, the venereal diseases, alcohol (a justification of the 
repressive measures taken by the government), tobacco, the feet, 
flies and vermin. 

It is interesting, in view of the generally approved and wide- 
spread use of tobacco in the army and navy, to have this weed 
characterized as detrimental, even in moderation to men on sacs 
march and at the firing line. 
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AN ESTIMATE OF SHAKESPEARE. By John A. McClorey, S.J. 

New York: Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss. 50 cents. 

The author’s preface states that this publication is a de- 
velopment of matter taught by him in the Junior English Class 
of St. Louis University, and expresses the hope that it may be 
of interest and profit to students of similar classes and even for 
readers more advanced,. It may be recommended to all engaged 
in the serious duty of Shakespeare. It is of distinctive charac- 
ter, and in small compass contains valuable stores of scholar- 
ship, fine appreciations and balanced criticisms. 


THE CITY OF THE ANTI-CHRIST: BABYLON IN CHALDEA. By 

Richard Hayes McCartney. New York: Fleming H. Revell 

Co. 50 cents. 

A MODERN PHENIX. By Gerve Baronti. Boston: The Cornhill 

Co. 

It is quite impossible te guess at the meaning of either of 
these two books. The first is a long poem, introduced by a 
foreword and a preface of the most unimaginable and unintelli- 
gible verbosity. The drift of the poem itself is likewise beyond 
the ordinary reader. The Catholic learns that “the most deadly 
doctrine of Rome” is “ the worship of Mary;” but he is consoled 
with the statement that “the Pope is not anti-Christ.” One can 
say no more. 

Miss Baronti’s play is equally blind—a queer mixture of what 
young “insurgents” like to call “protest” and what mature 
people know is sheer buncombe. The author is evidently con- 
scious of having written a telling social drama. But she will in 
all likelihood remain alone in that belief. Publishers—especially 
those new in the field, with a reputation to build up—should not 
bring out such books, even to please enthusiastic amateur writers. 


ABRAHAM’S BOSOM. By Basil King. New York: Harper & 

Brothers. 50 cents net. 

The publishers of this popular novelist’s little excursion into 
the field of spiritual writing, assure the reader that “this story 
will bring comfort and consolation to many who are.in trouble of 
mind about the hereafter.” We imagine, however, that a very cold 
sort of comfort will be extracted from Mr. King’s allegory. It 
tells the story of a minister who, suffering from an incurable 
disease, passes through the pangs of death—and experiences a 
sort of Pantheistic revelation, in which he discovers God manifest 
even in his bedroom furniture! The book no doubt is fruit of 
the author’s sincere desire to answer for himself and his fellows 
some of the eternal questionings of the soul. But it answers 
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nothing, and is, on the contrary, confusing and unconvincing, 
rather than comforting or consoling. To the Christian reader, 
grounded in the rudiments of faith, it cannot be anything but 
absurd. 


THE SISTER OF A CERTAIN SOLDIER. By Stephen J. Maher. 

New Haven: Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor. 25 cents net. 

The first chapter of this war-time novelette gives promise 
of a rather stirring tale; but the author almost immediately loses 
grip of his subject, and falls into the inevitable error of the ama- 
teur—an excess of action without sufficient motivation. He gives 
no reason for the well-nigh cataclysmical change that takes place 
in his heroine. As a consequence his story falls flat; it is uncon- 
vincing. We do not believe that our loyal and brave negro fight- 
ing men, whom the story celebrates, will greatly benefit by propa- 
ganda of this sort. Nor do they need it. 


THE STORY OF OSWALD PAGE: A BOY FROM ARIZONA. By 
Rev. Edwin A. Flynn, Chaplain, 301st Infantry, U. S. N. A. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 75 cents. 

For a gentlemanly, unassuming hero, Oswald Page, alias The 
Terror, alias The Doll, from Bear Buich, most certainly had an 
exceeding adventurous career. From Arizona, his native State 
to Boston these adventures carry him, and in all he bravely bears 
his part, giving his young critics his credentials of heroism. Boys 
are exacting in their requirements, and the boys of St. Calixtus’ 
Academy, a military training school, were no exception. Yet The 
Golden Lark, another of Page’s aliases, in spite of his feminine 
appearance, wins their enthusiastic friendship and support. 
Throughout he continues chivalrous and knightly, whilst measur- 
ing up completely to the standard of a boy’s boy. 

The story contains some fine baseball scenes. 


CATHOLIC ART AND ARCHITECTURE: A LECTURE TO 
SEMINARIANS. By John Theodore Comes. Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Published by the Author. 50 cents. 

It is encouraging to know that lectures of this nature are 
being delivered to our students for the priesthood. The Church 
in America is, and will be, to a large extent what our seminaries 
make it; and on those seminaries must be placed a heavy share of 
the blame for the innumerable sins which in years past have been 
committed in this country in the name of Church architecture. 
But, with instruction being given seminarians along the lines of 
Mr. Comes’ lecture, we can see a new future dawning—a future 
which shall bring forth temples to God present on the altar of 
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which we need not be ashamed. Indeed, if we judge from the 
photographic illustrations of this booklet, that future is already 
well arrived. 

Mr. Comes has a refreshing manner in which he drives home 
truths concerning the building of Catholic churches. He says 
plainly that he is “ convinced that bad modern Catholic art has 
closed the door of inquiry to many who might otherwise have 
been attracted to the Church;” he declares further that “ millions 
of dollars of Catholic money are, and have been, wasted on bad 
art and architecture in this country.” 


MARTIAL LYRICS. Poems on the War for Democracy. By 
Alfred Antoine Furman. New York: S. L. Parsons & Co., 
Inc. 50 cents. 

This is a collection of newspaper verses, originally published 
in a Passaic daily. Arranged according to the order of their first 
appearance, they comprise a running commentary in verse on the 
World War and America’s participation therein. There are 
occasional passages of poetic warmth in the verses and not a few 
felicitous phrases. Her Soldier Boy is the best poem in the 
little book—it has much feeling and a fine simplicity. 


HE EXTENSION PRESS presents Christ’s Life in Pictures, a 
very charming collection of sepia prints illustrating the “ love 
story ... of the love of God,” as the author, Rev. George A. Keith 
states in his preface. There is a regrettable lack in the omission of 
the artists’ names. The volume is most artistic and should be in 
demand as a gift book (price $1.00). 


N the name of all children we welcome a new edition at popular 
prices of Lewis Carroll’s immortal Alice’s Adventures in Won- 
derland, edited by Clifton Johnson (New York: American Book 
Co. 60 cents). The book is intended as a reader in the third, 
fourth or fifth grade, and is certainly calculated to make study a 
joy. The original and inimitable illustrations of Sir John Ten- 
niel are well reproduced. 


N the Spiritual Guide for Priests the Rev. R. Pernin, O.S.F.S., has 
“‘ adapted to the use of priests ” The Spiritual Directory of that 
great saint and eminent director, St. Francis de Sales. Out of it 
the Saint speaks words of wisdom and sweetness, concerning every 
duty of the day, which “are calculated to lead priestly souls to 
perfection on a sure and easy way.” A recent edition of this ex- 
cellent little work makes it possible for every priest to have St. 
Francis as a pocket companion. It may be procured from the 
Oblate Fathers, Childs, Md., at 50 cents per copy. 








Recent Events. 


The First. At the end of September an oa 

The Three armistice with Bulgaria was signed, refer- “a 
Armistices. ence to which was made in last month’s of 
notes. This was the beginning of the end. 

It was recognized at the time that Turkey would soon surrender. 
This was indicated by the fall of Enver Pasha and the Young 
Turks, by whom Turkey had been dragged into the War. Indeed, 
on the twelfth of October both Turkey and Austria-Hungary 
warned Germany that they could no longer continue the struggle. 
On the last day of the month the armistice between Turkey and 
the Allied Powers of the Entente was signed. By its terms Turkey 
was deprived of all power to continue the War and of the ability 
to help Germany in its continuance. Passage through the Darda- 
nelles was granted to all the Allied nations and unimpeded entry 
to the Black Sea. Thus the way was opened for the Western 
Powers and this country to send help and food supplies to Russia. 
Since this armistice was made the Allied fleets have reached Con- 
stantinople, but so far no news has arrived of their entry into the 
Black Sea. A battle was anticipated there between them and the 
Russian fleet, which was in the control of the Germans, but the 
subsequent collapse of Germany precludes all possibility of such 
a conflict. Other articles of the armistice provided that all Turk- 
ish forces, except those necessary for police purposes, should be 
demobilized; that all ships of the Turkish navy should be sur- 
rendered; that the Allies should occupy any strategic point they 
wished; for the free use of all ports in Turkish occupation and for 
denial of their use by the enemy. Everything gained by the Brest- 
Litovsk Treaty was required to be surrendered. This involved 
the further evacuation of Transcaucasia. The whole of the garri- 
sons in Arabia were to be removed, thereby giving to the new king 
of the Arabians the complete control of the kingdom of the Hedjaz. 
The whole of the Turkish dominions was to be cleared of the a 
Germans and Austrians, who for the past years have been endeav- 24 
oring to exploit their inhabitants. The Ottoman Government x 
accepted the severance of all relations with the Central Powers. 
No provision was made in this armistice as to the disposition 

of Constantinople or of Armenia. In fact, one of the articles seems 
to deny the Allies any right to enter that provincé. There is no 
doubt, however, that the Armenians will never again be subjected 
to the sway of Turkey. For this and for the future of Constan- 
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tinople, the Peace Treaty, yet to be made, will, of course, provide. 
The probabilities are that Constantinople will be put under the 
control of some small power. Belgium, in fact, has been named 
as the future custodian of the interests of the world in that city. 
No doubt exists but that the Turks will be forced to evacuate that 
small part of Europe they still occupy, and that they will be con- 
fined to Anatolia where they form the main population, with some 
six hundred thousand Greeks who inhabit the seacoast. The 
settlement of this point will be left, of course, to the Conference, 
which will be held probably at Versailles to decide all questions 
involved. 

Another, and perhaps even more interesting question to be 
settled at this Conference will be the disposition of the Holy Land. 
Already several proposals are being made. One of the most in- 
teresting is that which the Zionists have at heart: that the Jews 
should return to the country, to possess which, they have so long 
aspired, for the return to which, they have so fervently prayed. 
So far no failure on the part of the Turks in carrying out the 
terms of the armistice has been noted; the German Government, 
however, has raised an outcry about the expulsion from the Otto- 
man dominions of German subjects. It may be mentioned in this 
connection, although subsequent events have rendered it some- 
what out of date, that the road to India on the other side of the 
Caspian Sea, which the Germans had hoped to secure, has been 
closed by the occupation of several towns in that district by Brit- 
ish forces. 

The Second. In the last week of Ovtober, to the surprise 
of many experts, the Italian forces began an offensive movement 
against the Austrians. Considering the late period of the year, 
it was looked upon as little more than a diversion of General Diaz’ 
forces, to prevent Austrian troops from being sent to help the Ger- 
mans on the western front. Greater was the surprise, when after 
a few days of resistance to the attack, the Austrians were com- 
pletely defeated: Within a week, Austrian officers appeared at 
the Italian Commander-in-chief’s headquarters bearing the white 
flag of surrender and pleading for a cessation of hostilities. After 
a few days of negotiation, an armistice was signed to become 
effectual on the fourth of November. This armistice was as 
stringent in its terms as the one between the Allied Powers and 
Turkey. It provided for the complete demobilization of the 
Austro-Hungarian army and immediate withdrawal of all Austro- 
Hungarian forces operating in France, as well as in Italy; for the 
giving up of half the military material in the invaded territories; 
the evacuation of all the territories invaded since the beginning of 
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the War, thereby freeing Albania, Montenegro and Serbia as well 
as the Italian province of Venetia. A line was to be drawn hbe- 
hind which the Austrian forces were to fall back. 

This gave the Allies the Brenner Pass, thereby precluding the 
chief danger of invasion and placing under their control the Tren- 
tino and a large portion of the Tyrol. The long-coveted Trieste 
as well as Pola, the chief naval bases of Austria-Hungary, were 
included in the surrendered territory. Istria and Dalmatia and 
a large number of specified islands in the Adriatic were excluded 
from Austrian occupation and given over to the Allies. A very 
humiliating condition of the armistice, was the power given to the 
Allied troops and to those of the United States to move freely 
over all road and rail and waterways in Austro-Hungarian ter- 
ritory and to use all the necessary Austrian and Hungarian means 
of transportation. Strategic points, at the discretion of the Allies, 
might be occupied by them. By assenting to this the Austro- 
Hungarian Government opened to its enemies the borderlands of 
the German Empire. All German troops in Austro-Huhgary were 
to be sent back to their own country. A number of submarines 
were to be delivered to the Allies and the United States, and all 
German submarines in Austro-Hungarian waters. A _ specified 
number of battleships, cruisers and other naval vessels were to 

‘be delivered to the Allies, the rest to be interned. Freedom of the 
Danube was to be secured by the demolition of all fortifications. 

The conclusion of this armistice is a most brilliant triumph 
for Italy. Many, if the truth must be told, had no great faith in 
the military capacity of the new kingdom. The Austrians derided 
the Italians, as organ-grinders, but from the beginning of the War 
they have performed marvelous deeds in the campaign carried on 
upon the summits of the Alps. For a long time they were the 
only belligerent power that carried ‘warfare into the enemy’s 
territory, with the exception of Russia’s spasmodic advances and 
of the small hold which France had on Alsace. The débdcle a 
year before the recent offensive began, had seemed to confirm the 
opinion of those who had little trust in Italian help. Subsequent ° 
events have fully reéstablished faith and confidence. The way the 
Italian troops rallied on the Piave after their disaster, and with- 
stood, two or three months ago, the renewed attempt of Austria to 
devastate Italy proved the Italian army had power to recuperate 
from reverses. Still, nobody expected that, practically alone, they 
would master and ruin the large Austrian force withstanding 
them. Yet this they did. True, of course, French and British as 
well as United States troops, codperated in the advance but their 
numbers were so small, that this codperation may be considered 
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as almost negligible—two British divisions, one French and a 
single regiment of United States troops—on the enemy’s side the 
Austro-Hungarian troops stood alone without the German help 
which gave them the victory at Caperato in the preceding year. 
The defeat of the Austrians proved anew that the Austrians alone, 
without the assistance of Germany, were incapable of winning a 
single battle. 

The military success of Italy, perhaps the most sudden and 
the most complete of any during the War, is the more remarkable 
because of her internal political situation and her external and 
foreign relations. While all the countries engaged in the war, 
have in their midst a number of pacifists, a small number op- 
posed to war and some traitors, Italy had more than her fair 
share. Forty per cent, it is said, of the legislative bodies were 
Socialists, in fact, as Prince Bulow said, it was the mob which 
prevailed and carried the nation by a national impulse into the 
conflict with Austria and subsequently with Germany. Signor 
Giolitti, the most influential politician of the country, only 
nominally supported the War and made himself a centre around 
which discontented elements gathered. The sufferings, of Italy, 
due to shortage of food, were especially burdensome to the working 
classes. The Government, therefore, had to contend with many 
adverse circumstances. It is to the glory of this country that by 
means of Red Cross activities from one end of Italy to the other, 
and the sending of an American regiment to fight in line with the 
Italian soldiers, we gave to that hard-pressed Government and 
people an assurance of support and sympathy which made them 
eager to prosecute the War. 

In its external policy the Italian Government was involved 
in differences with the Slavs of the Balkan Peninsula and with 
the Greeks. Other Governments have naturally acted in defence 
of their own interests; none of them have declared that action 
sacred. It was left to the Italian Premier to create what he called 
sacro egoisimo and declare it the motto of the foreign policy of 
Italy. This undoubtedly reacted on‘the relations between the 
Allied Powers and Italy. Happily, the differences between Italy 
and the Serbs have been reconciled by conferences held in London 
and Rome during the spring of the present year, and to this recon- 
ciliation may be attributed the union of the Jugo-Slavs of Austria 
with the Serbians, which has contributed to the break-up of Aus- 
tria-Hungary. But there are questions, still, which may prove 
hard to solve, especially as to Dalmatia and the littoral of the 
Adriatic. With Greece, also, there remain several questions un- 
settled: the possession of Avonla, the port guarding the entrance 
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to the Adriatic, and the occupation of several islands, then belong- 
ing to Turkey, taken by Italy during the war for Tripoli. These 
islands Greece claims, as having once belonged to her. This is 
one of the many knotty points to be brought up at the forthcom- 
ing Peace Conference. 

In this connection, it would not be right to pass over with- 
out mention, the wonderful achievements of the Serbians in the 
swift reconquest of their own country. Starting from near 
Monastir in six or seven weeks they regained, with some help from 
the French and British, the whole of Serbia and retook not only 
Nish but also Belgrade. When it is remembered to what straits 
the Serbians had been reduced by the united forces of Germany, 
Austria-Hungary and Bulgaria, its army having been driven out 
of its own country and forced to take refuge in Corfu with a force 
numbering less than one hundred thousand men, the reconquest 
effected by the same army in so short a space of time will be 
looked upon as one of the most marvelous achievements which 
history records. The military skill and clear political vision for 
the future of Prince Alexander, the Regent of Serbia, greatly con- 
tributed to this success, as did also the help of the Jugo-Slavs of 
Austria, who joined the ranks of the Serbian army. 

The Third. The third armistice was preceded by a some- 
what prolonged period of note writing between President Wilson 
and the German Government. On the fifth of October, Prince 
Maximilian of Baden, the new Chancellor of the German Empire, 
asked the President to lay before his associates in the War the 
petition of the Government of Germany for an armistice. It now 
comes to light, from a quite recent speech of Prince Max, that in 
doing so he acted on the demand of the military authorities against 
his own better judgment. These authorities, he said, informed 
him that the army was in such a plight that it could not hold out 
for twenty-four hours. This, however, proved untrue. It is the 
opinion of the late Chancellor that, had he been allowed to pursue 
his mystifying manceuvring for peace, he might have secured 
better terms. The note writing went on for about four weeks. At 
the end of that time the President, satisfied that the conditions he 
had laid down were accepted, passed Germany’s petition on to the 
Allied Powers. That Mr. Wilson should have entered into com- 
munication with a Government which he had declared to be with- 
out principle or honor, caused considerable anxiety in this country. 
But as each answer to the German Chancellor grew stronger and 
the demands made by the President more imperative, confidence 
was restored. It is worthy of note, in view of this anxiety, that the 
demands upon which he conditioned his action were more strin- 
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gent than any. the Allies had ever thought of making, involving, 
as they did, interference in the very constitution of the country, 
and to such a degree as to make requisite considerable change of 
that constitution. To a lesser demand with regard to the gov- 
ernment of Cuba, Spain, although impotent, refused consent and en- 
tered into war with this country. Germany, however, made what ap- 
peared to be such changes in her constitution as the President 
asked for, and also accepted the terms laid down in the President’s 
addresses. Thereupon, the President passed Germany’s applica- 
tion on to the Allied Powers. The Premiers of these Powers met 
in Paris and formulated the terms of the armistice. The German 
‘Government was informed that if it would send representatives 
to Marshal Foch, these terms would be communicated to them. 
Accordingly, on the eighth of November, German plenipotentiaries 
presented themselves at the place appointed. It is reported that 
in addressing Marshal Foch, the German plenipotentiaries said: 
“Marshal, the German army is at your mercy.” Whether this 
was said or not, such was the fact. The exit from the situation 
in which they found themselves was so narrow that Marshal 
Foch’s next blow would have annihilated the enemy’s army. 
Seventy-two hours were allowed for consideration of the terms 
given them, and within a shorter period, they were accepted. 

The principal points were as follows: the complete evacuation, 
within fourteen days of the signing of the armistice, of the occupied 
countries—Belgium, France, Alsace-Lorraine and Luxemburg; 
the surrender to the Allies of a large amount of military 
material, exactly specified in the armistice; the evacuation by 
Germany of all the territory on the left bank of the Rhine of 
which she was possessed, making the Rhine the border line be- 
tween German territory and that now to be occupied by the Allies 
(moreover, several bridgeheads on the right bank of the Rhine, not- 
ably Mayence, Coblentz and Cologne, are to be occupied and gar- 
risoned by the Allies; so they may cross the river into Germany, 
should they judge it necessary) ; a line is to be drawn east of the 
Rhine from the boundary of Holland.to that of Switzerland—part 
of the way at a distance of twenty-five miles and the other part 
about eighteen and a half miles—to indicate a neutral zone; am- 
munition and railway materials in the evacuated districts are to 
be delivered to the Allies and care is taken to provide against the 
poisoning of wells and other attempts that the enemy might make 
to cause injury to the occupying troops. -To the army of occupa- 
tion the right of requisition is given; and the expense of its main- 
tenance in the Rhineland is to be paid for by the German Gov- 
ernment, - 
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Passing from the western to the eastern front the armistice 
provides for the withdrawal of the German troops from all ter- 
ritories which before the war belonged to Russia, Rumania or 
Turkey. Germany is prohibited from making any requisition of 
food in any of the districts hitherto occupied by her troops, and 
free access is given to the Allies either through Danzig or up the 
Vistula for the purpose of conveying supplies to the populations . 
of those districts or for any other purposes. The iniquitous 
treaties forced upon Russia and upon Rumania at Brest-Litovsk 
and Bucharest are to be abandoned. Capitulation of the Ger- 
man forces operating in East Africa, the last of the colonies upon. 
which Germany has maintained her hold, is stipulated. Since the 
signing of this armistice, word has come that this capitulation 
has taken place. No provision is made as to the disposal of the 
rest of the German colonies but this, of course, is a matter which 
will come under the cognizance of the Peace Conference. The 
armistice goes on to provide that the gold taken from Belgium, 
Russia and Rumania is to be immediately restored. 

Turning to the naval conditions of the armistice, the sur- 
render to the Allies of all submarines is required; the disarmament 
and internment, in ports selected by the Allies, of the six battle 
cruisers, ten battleships, eight light cruisers, including two mine 
layers and fifty destroyers of the most modern type, is another 
of the conditions imposed. The Russian war vessels seized by 
Germany in the Black Sea are also to be handed over to the Allies 
and the United States. Free access is to be given to the Baltic 
Sea and all German ports necessary for securing that free access, 
are to be placed in the hands of the Allies. The existing blockade 
conditions set up by the allied and associated Powers are to 
remain unchanged, and all German merchant ships found at sea 
are to remain liable to capture. No transfers of German merchant 
shipping, of any description, to any neutral flag, may take place 
after signature of the armistice. 

The terms of the armistice stipulate that it may be de- 
nounced by either one of the contracting parties by giving forty- 
eight hours’ notice to that effect. There is, however, so little 
likelihood of any such notice being given that confidence may be 
felt that peace has been finally concluded. The terms, as will be 
seen are, indeed, very severe. The Foreign Secretary of Ger- 
many declares them to be fearful. They only carry out, however, 
President Wilson’s conditions for laying before the Allies the: 
petition for an armistice. This condition was that such armistice 
should place Germany in a position to render it impossible to re- 
sume the War, even if she wished to do so. After signing the 
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armistice, it would have been more fitting had Germany proceeded 
to act according to its conditions without pleading for mitigation 
of the terms she had accepted. But this does not seem to be the 
German way. Signs, indeed, are manifesting themselves so clearly 
of an attempt to make an appeal ad misericordiam to the people 
of this country that the Department of Justice has issued a warning 
against the new German propaganda. No instance has been re- 
ported of any violation. The Allied armies, American, French and 
British, have begun their march into the districts hitherto occu- 
pied by the German troops. The French have entered Alsace 
and have been received with every manifestation of delight; the 
Americans have occupied the districts of Briey and Longwy noted 
for their iron mines, from which during the War the Germans 
obtained so large a supply of iron. The British are advancing 
through Belgium and have got as far east as Charleroi. The Bel- 
gians have reéntered their capital, Brussels, and their seaport, 
Antwerp, which the Germans had vowed never to give up. Ger- 
man battleships, the best and newest that Germany had, have 
steamed out to surrender themselves to the Allied fleets of Great 
Britain, France and the United States, thereby putting an end to 
the struggle for world dominion for which Germany so long made 
preparation. The vessels thus surrendered are said to be worth 
three hundred and fifty millions, but this is nothing compared 
with what Germany will have to pay Belgium and France, to say 
nothing of Poland and the East. 


A short time ago it would have been impos- 
Germany. sible to believe that changes so many and of 

such immense importance as those which 

have taken place in Germany could have been made. The attempt to 
render the Government more democratic and to place it upon a 
popular basis, made by Prince Maximilian of Baden, was doomed 
to failure because as it rested upon the Kaiser’s will, so it could 
be revoked by the same will. It soon became evident that 
the change must be made by the people as a whole. This 
was recognized by the Social Democrats, the Liberal Parties of 
Germany and also by the new Chancellor, Prince Maximilian of 
Baden. They, therefore, combined to call upon the Kaiser to 
abdicate for himself and his family, which, after considerable 
hesitation, he consented to do. He named Prince Maximilian 
Regent, until steps could be taken to ascertain the mind of the 
nation as to its future form of government. The Prince, follow- 
ing the recognized parliamentary methods of countries con- 
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stitutionally governed, called upon a member of the most numer- . 
ous party in the Reichstag to become Chancellor and form a goy- 
ernment. 

The member was Herr Ebert, one of the Majority Party 
of the Social Democrats. Herr Ebert proceeded to do so, but so 
various have been the accounts received of the personnel of this 
government that it is hard to speak definitely of its real char- 
acter. It was first announced that it was to be composed ex- 
clusively of Social Democrats, both of the Independent Party and 
of the Majority Party. A further announcement added to the 
Social Democrats three members representing the Middle Classes. 
Still another announcement, the latest so far received, is that the 
Cabinet is to consist of two Conservatives, two National Liberals, 
two Social Democrats and three whose party affiliations are not 
known. The Government thus newly formed has, by its own 
authority, changed the franchise: giving to all men and women 
alike who are twenty years of age the right to vote. This change 
seems very arbitrary and should have been left to the Constituent 
Assembly which has been called for the beginning of February next. 
The elections are to take place in January. Those chosen will 
have the power to decide the future of Germany: whether it is to be 
a republic or a monarchy, and to draw up a new constitution. 
Meanwhile, throughout various parts of Germany Soldiers and 
Workmen’s Councils have been formed—by what authority and 
with what power it is hard to say. It is to be hoped that they do 
not presage a period of Bolshevik rule in Germany. Apparently 
this is feared by the present German Foreign Secretary, as in one of 
the appeals he has sent to this country, he pleads for a mitigation 
of the terms of the armistice in order to save Germany from “ star- 
vation and anarchy.” 

With the Kaiser, or soon after him, the King of Saxony was 
deposed, followed by the disappearance of the King of Bavaria. 
The King of Wurtemburg also abdicated, professing his sincere 
desire to conform to the wishes of his people. The Grand Duke 
of Baden adopted the same course, but, it is stated, has resumed 

“his crown. Grand dukes and princes too numerous to mention, 
have either abdicated or been deposed. Thus has the German 
Empire fallen. 


Austria-Hungary is now no longer any- 
Austria-Hungary. thing more than a geographical expression. 
The plan proposed by the Emperor for a 

federation of the various nationalities came too late. Nothing 
less than independence was declared to be sufficient to satisfy the 
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national aspirations of several of the various races. By a curious 
coincidence, the declaration of independence of eighteen Slav 
States, comprising Czecho-Slovaks, Poles, Jugo-Slavs, Ukrainians, 
Uhro-Russians, Lithuanians, Rumanians, Italian Irredentists, Un- 
redeemed Greeks, Albanians and Zionists, was made in Independ- 
ence Hall at Philadelphia, called the cradle of liberty. These States 
are not all, indeed, in Austria-Hungary, as the list just given 
shows, but they comprise almost the whole of the non-German and 
the non-Magyar subjects of the former empire, and number some 
sixty-five millions. Soon after, the Czecho-Slovaks held a national 
council at Prague and declared Bohemia, Moravia, and Slovakia a 
republic; of this republic Professor Masaryk will be the president. 
A short time previous, the party in Hungary of which Count 
Karolya is the head, attained the object of its prolonged strug- 
gle: complete separation from Austria. What form of government 
will be adopted, has not yet been decided, but Count Karolya has 
been named Governor. Although the Allies had recognized the 
Czecho-Slovaks and the Poles before they had attained their in- 
dependence, the Holy Father was the first to enter into friendly ~ 
relations with these States. The Jugo-Slavs, comprising Croats, 
~ Serbs, and Slovines, will be some time struggling for that 
independence to which the other Slav races aspire, but they 
seem not to be so well organized as are the rest, nor perhaps 
so united in purpose. The Croats, it is said, are unwilling to 
be completely separated from Austria, and have even 
voted in their legislature for a continuance of the union. 
There is, however, a strong opposition to this, a _ large 
party wishing to throw in their lot with the Serbs and Slovines. 
The Poles in Galicia have manifested their desire to be united 
to their fellow Poles in what was once Russian Poland, while 
the Ruthenians in the same province, seek union with the 
Ukrainians. This leaves only the Germans dwelling in Aus- 
tria unaccounted for. These Germans occupy the provinces of 
Lower Austria, Upper Austria, Salzburg, the Tyrol and Vorarlberg, 
Styria, Carintha and Carniola, and number between eight and 
nine million. They, too, have taken their destiny into their own 
hands and have formed a republic. The Emperor Charles has 
been forced to abdicate. Thus one week has seen the end of the 
houses of Hapsburg and Hohenzollern. 

Whether the German-Austrians will elect to form an in- 
dependent nation or throw in their lot with Germany is a ques- 
tion. The latter seems probable. Rumania, now freed from the 
Germano-Austrian yoke, has taken up arms. (not having been 
included in the armistice) to free the Transylvanians over whom 
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the Magyars have long dominated. Such is the chaotic state of 


what was formerly Austria-Hungary. 


In that part of what was once the Rus- 
Russia, sian Empire, over which the Bolsheviki 
still hold sway, chaos, anarchy, and 
bloodshed continue. The tenth of November was publicly fixed, 
by Lenine and Trotzky, for a massacre of all the bourgeoisie, but 
whether this was done or attempted, is not known outside Russia. 
Over what part of Russia the Bolsheviki rule still extends, it is 
impossible to define with accuracy, so many self-determinations 
are being continually made. At Omsk, in Siberia, there appears 
to be in course of formation a government which is drawing to 
its support the best men to be found in Russia, and which has for 
its object the overturn of the Bolshevik rule and the codrdination 
of all the diverse elements into which republican Russia has been 
dissolving. With this government of Omsk, the Ufa government, 
referred to in last month’s notes, has amalgamated, and it is pro- 
posed to hold, at an early period, a Constituent Assembly for the 
purpose of making the Constitution for Russia which was prom- 
ised at the beginning of the Revolution. Military operations of 
the Allies in Eastern Siberia and in the northern government of 
Russia have not been heard of. This is doubtless due to the fact 
that winter has set in and rendered them impossible. By the 
terms of the armistice, Germany is required to evacuate all the 
territory which was Russian at the beginning of the War. This 
included Lithuania, Courland, Livonia, Esthonia, Poland and part 
of Ukraine. Courland, Esthonia, Livonia, and the Oesel Island, 
have, by their councils, decided to form one state. About Lithuania 
nothing has been heard, but from Poland the Germans have not 
only been expelled but the Poles have advanced into German terri- 
tory by taking possession of Posen, the capital of that part of 
Poland which Germany took at the time of the partition. No other 
change appears to have been made in Poland, the Council of Re- 
gency still being in existence. This Council, however, seems to 
have taken steps to liberalize the constitution which was im- 
posed upon the country by its conquerors. 
November 19, 1918. 













With Our Readers. 


ie great World War is ended. The victory that we fought and 
prayed for has come. Peace reigns and it. is a peace worth 
the fighting—that will. bear untold fruit for the welfare of man- 
kind. With its coming our hearts are joyous and thankful. Joy- 
ous that victory has crowned our arms; that the long struggle is 
over; that our soldiers may return to their own; that the oppor- 
tunity is given to the nations of the world to live in amity. Thank- 
ful that our country entered this War which really was fought for 
the democracy of the world; thankful to our sons who gave their 
lives on the field of battle; thankful to the fathers and mothers 
who sent them forth; thankful that our drmies and the armies of 
our Allies have made safe the democratic institutions of our own 
country and secured their safety for other nations. 
* * a * 

LL our gratitude finds its way to God through His Beloved Son, 

Jesus Christ, Who is both the King of Nations and the Prince 
of Peace. We of this country can find a special consolation in 


the noble—if it is proper to use the term in speaking of our- 
selves—manner in which we entered the War and carried 
it on. 


We made the declaration that we would accept no indemnity; 
we would ask no pecuniary or territorial reward. We officially 
stated that we sought the destruction of that government which 
had made such a War possible. We were determined to make it 
impossible for that same government or for any government ever 
again to deluge the world with fire and crime and death. We 
officially declared that we did not seek the destruction or the un- 
doing of the German people. We waged a war in the interest not 
of ourselves alone but in the interests of humanity; and we were 
determined that the German government and the German people 
should forever abandon that autocracy which made both it and 
themselves a menace to the world. These are the great aims and 
‘the high purposes that we have sought. 

* * * * 
EACE has come. With the blessings come larger duties and 
greater responsibilities. No one will deny that the problems at 
home will rapidly grow great and numerous enough to call for all 
the intelligent and sympathetic leadership that we possess. The 
nation gave itself up to the military and all that the military 
asked. Every civil agency was commandeered; life in almost 
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every one of its departments was disjointed. Emergency needs 
and emergency measures were supplied and carried, without de- 
bate or argument. Millions of our sons left work at home. Wages 
grew to fabulous sums. Women and girls filled positions that 
had always been occupied by men, and received an income which 
they had not even dreamed of a year before. Many have been 
trained in industries that must cease or be greatly curtailed with 
the ending of the War. Others will be unwilling to abandon posi- 
tions in favor of the returning soldiers. The price of food has 
soared immensely, as well as that of clothing and other necessities 
of life. We face a unique situation and one immeasurably grave. 
Wages will go down; but food prices will probably go up. 
Millions of our men must be transferred from the military 
to the civil life. To do this in normal times without serious dis- 
turbance to the social and industrial body would be difficult; to do 
it now will be a significant test of the enduring and stabilizing 
power of our democracy. One need not view it with alarm but 
one must consider it thoughtfully and seriously. 
K * ok * 
\ TE believe that the vast majority of our soldiers returning from 
abroad will come back with a deeper seriousness, a worthier 
concept of life and its duties, of our country and her mission. War, 
like adversity, blesses its servants. They have faced death for a 
treasure, they will never see it questioned without opposition; they 
will never see it endangered without resistance. They will un- 
doubtedly broaden and deepen our own sense of democratic govern- 
ment and that will be well; for democracy, if static, is dead. 
There are many evils of privilege, of industrial slavery, here in our 
own land which must be lifted. Both vigilance and vision are 
the requisites for a true democracy. The protests of the returning 
soldiers will be the stronger and the more widespread against the 
wrongs and injustices that afflict the body politic. These wrongs 
have been augmented during their absence by the profiteer at 
home both in high and low place. Not contentedly will they view 
the fact that others have made money while they have sacrificed 
much. It is not fitting that they who fought should now be com- 
pelled to beg. We must not witness any such evidence of the 
ingratitude of republics. 
* . * * 
HE social evils and the political injustices at home will be more 
evident than before to the returning troops. The good fortune 
in material welfare that has come to many at home, will not con- 
tribute to their contentment. Those who have been materially 
bettered will find it hard to make the sacrifice that peace entails; 
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and refusal to make it will create a situation pregnant with jeal- 
ousy and unrest. 

To these we may add the feeling and even conviction by 
which many are tempted to guide themselves—that each in- 
dividual may be a law unto himself. Of course they would not see 
this explicitly, but they employ it as an implicit basis of argu- 
ment. It will eventuate not in a better and truer democracy, but 
in anarchy and chaos. All of us must be ruled and guided by 
those principles of justice which are not subjective but objective, 
which bespeak the common welfare, which execute justice and 
which are the immutable foundations of social well-being, of order 
and of progress. 

To see a particular law which is unjust and inadvisable wiped 
out may well be a cause of rejoicing; to see a government de- 
stroyed that has been the parent of injustice and cruelty may 
rightly give satisfaction; to witness the onward progress of de- 
mocracy may well be cause of congratulation. But to view with 
content, and even with rejoicing, the overthrow of all law and 
government is as fatal to democracy as it is to absolutism. 
Those who wish to see Germany dismembered and made a second 
Russia are very shortsighted in their support of democracy. They 
are to be numbered as its enemies, rather than its friends. The 
evil that affects Russia may spell the ruin of all civilization. The 
Bolsheviki began with overthrowing all law; they did away first 
with property, then with all social distinctions; they have denied 
religion its rights and morality its claims. They have abolished 
marriage; legalized promiscuous sexual intercourse and made 
children the wards of the State. They have wiped out home and 
the individual dignity of both the man and the woman, and have 
blazed the wide trail that leads to national dishonor and national 
chaos. They began by betraying their country and they have 
continued in their self-appointed course. We made the mistake 
of encouraging them at first, because we thought they were an 
organized orderly movement against the autocracy of Russia. We 
have realized our mistake and will do all in our power to win Rus- 
sia back to the ways of order and of peace. 

* * * © 

UT while kings fall daily and we rejoice at the spread of de- 
mocracy, let wisdom temper our enthusiasm and guide our 
speech. We are too apt to ascribe to other nations the same 
training in, and understanding of, democracy that we have our- 
selves. It is generous but it is not always warranted. Self gov- 
ernment is the hardest of lessons to master. We have been at 
school for over a century. It is sufficient for the average Ameri- 
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can to read President Wilson’s address to Congress after the 
reading of the Armistice terms to see that democracy cannot be 
learned by a people over night; that a people suddenly possessed 
of unlimited political power will not know what to do with it; 
that we must wait and work in patience and in sympathy ere 
other people, unaccustomed to democracy, learn the lesson and 
the light that we have given to the world. 
* * * * 
HE old order changeth, giving place to new. The constitutions 
of nations have radically changed and will change. For- 
tunate will the world be if they accept as their model our own Con- . 
stitution which insures both liberty and justice, and which has 
begotten in the hearts of our people respect for duly con- 
stituted authority and an undiminished love for freedom. 
* * * * 
VEN here in our own land democracy will find new and further 
expression, interpretation and definition in law and statute. 

Now, more than ever, it is necessary for us as a people to rehearse 
the principles upon which our Republic is founded and by thought- 
ful foresight, by constant sympathetic study to reach into the 
future, anticipate the critical problems and help solve them 
by the guidance of those immutable revealed truths, which from 
the beginning have been the sole safeguard of civilization and of 
humanity’s welfare. 


ii, 
~ ee 





UR gratitude should be extended to our President for the deep 
religious note which characterizes his Thanksgiving Day 
proclamation. He does not forget to ask the people to return 
thanks to Almighty God. His message in a singular way bespeaks 
the Catholic teaching concerning sacrifice and our humble rela- 
tion as creatures to God. We should ask forgiveness and do 
penance for our sins: we should petition God for His favors: we 
should worship Him and thank Him for all His gifts. American 
democracy, through its present recognized leader, gives in a few 
paragraphs a most significant lesson to the world of today. 

The Proclamation in full is as follows: 

It has been our custom to turn in the autumn of the year in praise 
and thanksgiving to Almighty God for His many blessings and mercies 
to us as a nation. This year we have special and moving cause to be 
grateful and to rejoice. God has in His good pleasure given us peace. 
It has not come as a mere cessation of arms, a mere relief from the 
strain and tragedy of War. It has come as a great triumph of right. 

Complete victory has brought us, not peace alone, but the con- 
fident promise of a new day as well, in which justice shall replace force 
and jealous intrigue among the nations. Our gallant armies have 
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participated in. a triumph which is not marred or stained by any 
purpose of selfish aggression: In a righteous cause they won im- 
mortal glory and have nobly served their nation in serving mankind. 
God has, indeed, been gracious. We have cause for such rejoicing as 
revivifies and strengthens in us all the best traditions of our national 
history. A new day shines about us, in which our hearts take new 
courage and look forward with new hope to new and greater duties. 

While we render thanks for these things, let us not forget to seek 
the divine guidance in the performance of those duties, and divine 
mercy and forgiveness for all errors of act or purpose and pray that 
in all that we do, we shall strengthen the ties of friendship and mutual 
respect upon which we must assist to build the new structure of peace 
and good will among the nations. 

Wherefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, do 
hereby designate Thursday, the twenty-eighth day of November next, 
as a day of thanksgiving and prayer, and invite the people throughout 
the land to cease upon that day from their ordinary occupations and in 
their several homes and places of worship to render thanks to God, the 
Ruler of nations. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done in the District of Columbia this sixteenth day of November, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and eighteen, and 
of the independence of the United States of America the one hundred 
and forty-third. 
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HE simple declaration of these fundamental religious truths 
brings at once to the world the thought of that power—the 
Papacy—which has preserved them for the world through all the 
centuries of change, of doubt and of denial. The world is begin- 
ning to see that the philosophy which guided Germany was utterly 
wrong. A significantly prophetic article in THE CATHOLIC WorLD 
of August, 1909, by J. Prendergast, S.J., foretold what has hap- 
pened. The War was one of might and State absolutism, against 
conscience and individual freedom. The world was forced to 
assert the conscience of humanity, to champion the inalienable 
spiritual rights of man against the materialistic and autocratic 
claims of Germany. 
* * fa * 
HATEVER is to be, if the world is to prosper politically, must 
be built upon the spiritual, that is upon a sense of the in- 
dividual worth of man as a rational being and the dependence of 
the individual and of nations upon God. Searched deeply enough, 
the foundation must be religious. The union of victors may be 
strong enough to endure for a while: but the self-interest that 
begot it will inevitably be weakened and destroyed by the course 
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of human events, unless there is a motive above self-interest, a 
motive supreme and spiritual to which the conscience of the peo- 
ples of these united nations will respond. It must be strong 
enough to outweigh self-interest: it must be powerful enough to 
make us look beyond material welfare: it must be independent 
of the nations that go to form the international league. 

* « * * 

E cannot, in this day of the world’s history, name a power of 

this character which all would willingly accept as a final 
arbiter, when the nations themselves disagree. But the sole 
power that even approaches it is the Papacy. Time and again in 
history the Pope has successfully filled the réle. He is by his very. 
position independent of nations. Throughout this War, as our 
record of Current Events has shown, he was the first to protest 
against unjust invasion, the first to recognize legitimate aspira- 
tion for national independence. 

The spiritual power and the spiritual influence which he can 
contribute, is necessary for the success of permanent peace and of 
an enduring league of nations. We have fought for the spiritual 
rights of man. The historic protagonist of those rights should 
sit at a peace table where the future of the world is to he de- 
termined. — 
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HE War has emphasized the need for trained workers in wel- 
fare activities demanded by the mobilization of our great 
armies in the camps and in the factories. The need for trained 
workers is increased, rather than lessened, by the cessation of 
hostilities. For incident to demobilization and reconstruction, far 
more difficult problems have come to the fore. To do its part 
toward meeting this need, the National Catholic War Council has 
recently founded at Washington a Training School for the women 
who will be sent out under its auspices into domestic and foreign 
fields. Some of the graduates will render service in the Visitors’ 
Houses, others in congested industrial centres, and the remainder 
will go overseas to work among the refugees of France and 
Poland. 
* * * * 
HE curriculum of the school includes the following courses: 
The religious, social, and patriotic inspiration of war and re- 
construction activities, with a survey of the field and of the agencies 
at work; domestic science; child and family welfare; first aid, 
home nursing, and care of convalescents; girls’ clubs and recrea- 
tion; bookkeeping and records; military organization, law, cus- ~ 
toms, and courtesies. The plan of studies consists of lectures 
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given by the resident staff and of field work in Washington and 
vicinity. 

The first group of students reported for registration Novem- 
ber 25th. They live at the school throughout the whole course 
of intensive training which, for this first session, lasts six weeks. 
The title of the school is “ The National Catholic Service School.” 
It is situated at Massachusetts Avenue and Twenty-third Street, 
Washington, D. C. The main office is that of the National Catho- 
lic War Council, 930 Fourteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
The school is launched under the auspices of Trinity College. 

* * * * 
. woman’s part in the winning of the War was great, her part 
in winning the victories of peace will be far greater. Without 
surrendering her title to the queenship of the home, she is destined 
to exert an ever deeper influence upon public life and the common 
weal. If Catholic womanhood is to contribute its share to the 
great task of social betterment that lies before American woman- 
hood, it must train for its work, enter the field and take its part 
in leadership—not a selfish leadership that seeks personal ends 
and private advantage, but a leadership fired with zeal to con- 
tribute the best in Catholic social principles and action to the 
common welfare. But leadership comes not by haphazard, how- 
ever well-meaning intentions may be. It comes through willing- 

ness to do hard work cheerfully. It comes by training. 
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N intimate, personal picture of Joyce Kilmer is presented in 
(1 the forthcoming Memoir by Robert C. Holliday, published by 
George H. Doran Company. It gives in fresh, living colors a por- 
trait of the man. Concerning the deep influence which his Catho- 
lic faith exercised upon Kilmer, the author has the following esti- 
mates: “Then his fluid spirituality, his yearning sense of re- 
ligion, was stabilized. What is the ‘ secret,’ as we say, of all that 
has been told of his ability? His courage, his mental and physical 
energy, were, manifestly, unusual. But his character, in the 
Faith that he embraced, found its tempered spring. His talent was 
a winged seed which in the rich soil which had mothered so much 
art found fructification. . . . And, once a Catholic, there never 
was any possibility of mistaking Kilmer’s point of view; in all 
matters of religion, art, economics and politics, as well as in all 
matters of faith and morals, his point of view was obviously and 
unhesitatingly Catholic. Considerable as were his gifts and skill 
as « politician in the business of his career, the veriest zealot 
could not say that he did not do the most unpolitic things in the 
service of his Faith.” 
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